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three years ago. A bronze bust of Prof. 
Packard was unveiled and presented to 
the institution with fitting ceremonies. 

r. H. H. Bowman, in the presentation 
speech, said it was one of the leading 
ideas in Mr. 
the daughters and sisters of men, who 


Packard’s life work ‘that | 


may become the wives and mothers of | 
| men, are not imperilled, are not misplaced, 


when they are acquiring in the same insti- 


| tution, side by side with men, in the same | 


classes, an educational] equipment for lives 


| of usefulness and independence, or when 


| 
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TOPPING THE TRIPOS. 





Above the senior wrangler! Pheugh' 
Where now are male reactionaries 
Who fiout the feminine, and pooh-pooh 

Sweet mathematic Megs and Maries? 


Who says a girl is only fit 

To be a dainty, dancing dangler? 
Here’s girlhood’s prompt reply to it 

Miss Fawcett tops the senior wrangler! 


Would it not have rejoiced the heart 

Of her stout sire, the brave professor! 
Agneta Ramsay made good start, 

But here’s a shining she-successor! 


Many a male who failed to pass 
Will hear it with flushed face and jaw set, 
But Mr. Punch brims high his glass, 
And drinks your health, Miss P. G. Fawcett! 
—London Punch. 





—_——_eoo— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Wyoming is a sovereign State of the 
American Union. Her constitution and 
bill of rights prohibit political distinctions 
on account of sex, and forever guarantee 
equal legal and political rights to woman. 
A new Empire State is born—an abiding 
place for Liberty—whence her rays will 
speedily illumine the world. This is the 
greatest triumph yet achieved by the 
movement for the enfranchisement of 
woman. It is the precursor of world-wide 
victory. 





2+ 
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Wyoming has been brought in by a 
strict party vote; every Republican sena- 
tor recorded in favor, every Democrat 
against it. It wasa refreshing and inspir- 
ing spectacle to see Senators Edmunds, 
Sherman, Hawley and Ingalls voting for 
woman suffrage. .We congratulate these 
statesmen on their manly and progressive 
attitude. We congratulate our country 
and the world that there is now one self- 
governing community, which stands 
squarely on the principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and affirms that 
governments are just only when they rest 
on the consent of the governed. 


+++ 
> 





Wyoming, the last and brightest star in 
the American constellation, contains nine- 
ty-eight thousand square miles. By its 
admission as a State, woman suffrage is 
firmly established over an area twelve 
times as large as Massachusetts, double 
that of New York or England, or about 
equal to both together. Itis larger than 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland; greater 
than all Great Britain; three times the 
size of Ireland; larger than South Caroli- 
na and Florida; equal to North Carolina 
and Virginia; much larger than Kansas, 
Washington, or Utah; it exceeds the area 
of Italy or Hungary; it is three times 
the size of the great tropical islands, Cuba 
and Java ; equal to all New Zealand; great- 
er than any State of Mexico; and as large 
as the province of Ontario. 


+++ 
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The host of graduates from Packard's 
Business College in New York City. re- 
cently united in honoring Prof. 8S. S. 





| 





they are, by their own efforts, maintaining 
themselves side by side with men in doing 
the world’s work. We do not claim for 
Mr. Packard that it came first to him, but 
we do claim that he is the first prominent 
educator in New York city who made practi- 
cal application of that idea, and firmly 
fixed it as a part of the plan and scope of 
his schoo] work; and in doing it who can 
tell how much he has done for the cause 
of independence, of independent, self- 
respecting activity of women? They owe 
him one and all a debt.” 





*o*+ 


A number of women were sent as dele- 
gates to the Minnesota State Prohibition 
Convention, June 23, but it was asserted 
that, under the Australian system, women 
delegates cannot sit in a convention and 
take part in the proceedings. ‘The cre- 
dentials committee was compelled tostrike 
out the names of the ladies, who were 
afterwards elected as honorary members 
of the convention. This incident prob- 
ably illustrated more clearly the need of 
the ballot in woman’s hands to enable her 
to do her share in moral reforms, and may 
have had an influence in the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar ad- 
dressed the convention. 


a 


The Queen Isabella Association's Press 
department has issued the following 
letter: 

‘*To the Press Women of all Nations, Greeting; 

The Columbian Exposition of 1893 will 
attract to Chicago large numbers of news- 
paper women, who can easily add to other 
advantages of the occasion all those bene- 
fits personal and professional that spring 
from mutual conference. To aid all such 
endeavors, the Queen Isabella Association 
offers the use of its pavilion to all women 
who become members of its organization. 
To this a separate committee-room, with 
the use of the Congress Hall, will be added, 
for the members of any department of art, 
science, literature, trade, or occupation 
enrolling a membership of 300 in the 
| Queen Isabella Association by May, 1891. 
This offer affords a ready means for con- 
ference of press women, who may thereby 
not only gain many immediate advantages, 
but may also strengthen the profession by 
a practical illustration of work already 
accomplished.” 





*o+ 
LETTER FROM COLORADO. e 


DENVER, COL., JUNE 25, 1890. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

Leaving Boston on April 29, we reached 
this city May 2. With regret we bade 
good-by to the rest of our party, some of 
whom were going to California, others to 
Montana, Idaho, and Utah. 

My first call that afternoon was at the 
State headquarters of the W. C. T. U., 
which I found in a large building on Cali- 
fornia Street. The whole house is hired 
by the Woman’s Christian Association, and 
furnished rooms are rented by the day, 
week, or month, towomen. A large store 
underneath is used by the W. C. T. U. asa 
Woman’s Exchange and restaurant, which 
has now entered upon its third year. The 
food is all home-made, and it is well pat- 
ronized by families, as is shown by the 
fact that during the month of April meals 
were served to 11,400 persons. I presented 
the letter of introduction so kindly given 
me by Mrs. Lucy Stone, and my welcome 
was assured. 

The following Thursday and Friday, the 
annual convention of the. Northern Colo- 
orado District W.C. T. U. was to be held. 
I was asked to speak on my work as organ- 
izer in Rhode Island. When the meeting 
adjourned, I was asked to visit four Unions 
in the State, and try to form Leagues for 
governmental study. 

The Union here is very active, and has 
lately succeeded in closing the saloons on 
Sunday all over the State. It has also es- 
tablished a kitchen garden among the very 
lowest and poorest of the children in the 


| city, ranging from eight to fifteen years 


| of age, who are being trained to become 


competent servants. A very successful 
exhibition of their work was given during 
the convention, when about thirty of these 


| month. 


| 





how tables should be properly set, dishes 
washed, and scrubbing done according to 
the grain of the wood. Nextcame ‘wait- 
ing on table,” and ‘“‘waiting on door.” A 
clothes-line and skipping exercise con- 
cluded this practical exhibit, all of which 
was accompanied by songs suitable to 
the work performed, interspersed with 
marching. 

There are also a day nursery and kinder- 
garten managed by these energetic women, 
and a cottage home for unfortunate girls 
was established in 1886. This home is 
maintained by the fifty local Unions of 


! 


of English literature in Miss Anna H. 
Brackett’s famous school, and the remain- 
der she devoted to coaching pupils for col- 
lege. A few years since her husband 
died, and she went abroad. She studied 
in Germany and Italy, but chiefly at Leip- 
sic, where she attracted much notice from 


| the professors by her extraordinary bright- 


| ness and cleverness. 


the State, each contributing two dollars a | 


The inmates pay three dollars a 
week board, while doctoring, nursing and 
medicine are furnished free. Those who 


| have no funds are trusted till their recov- 


ery, and the obligation is seldom violated. 


girls have here be 
dren have been addpted into good families, 
and situations have been obtained for the 
girls. 


The society is incorporated, and is at | 


present trying to raise $6,000 to purchase 
a home, which will enable them to enlarge 
their work, for till the laws of our land 
can be made strong enough to reach the 
destroyers of womanhood, they consider 
it the duty of society to lend a helping 
hand in caring for the unfortunates who 
can utter no words in their own defence. 
At the school election, which occurred 
May 4, fifty-two women voted, which was 
considered quite a large number. 
LOUISE TYLER. 


ed 


WELLESLEY’S NEW GREEK PROFESSOR. 





It has already been announced that 
Wellesley has a new Greek professor; not 
one that shall take the place of the pres- 
ent professor, Miss Chopin, but an inde- 
pendent professor, incumbent of the new 
chair endowed by Wellesley’s devoted 
friend, Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge— 
that of the junior Greek professorship. 

There is more than a passing interest 
felt in the new incumbent. She has al- 
ready a national name as a fine Greek 
scholar, and she wus one of the earliest of 
the women graduates of Cornell Universi- 
ty, entering very soon after the college 
was opened to her sex. Mrs. Irvine, born 
Julia J. Thomas, was an Indiana girl, and 
is the daughter of the late Dr. Mary 
Thomas, one of the most earnest workers 
in the woman suffrage ranks, whose death 
a few years since was felt to be a sad blow 
to the cause which she so ably and so con- 
sistently championed. The daughter was 


just what we should imagine the child of 


such a mother to be. Bright, clever and 
ambitious, she was a student from the 
time she was big enough to hold a book. 
Difficulties never daunted her; she only 
worked the harder because of them, and 
she surmounted every one that she met, 
fighting her way bravely, never daunted, 
until she attained her present position, 
which came to her unsought and entirely 
unexpectedly. She was educated in the 
schools of her State, and then entered An- 
tioch College, Ohio, where she remained 
for two years. She then went to Cornell, 
entering the junior class in 1873, and grad- 
uating in 1875. She went as a special 
student, but ended by staying for her 
diploma. She was a famous classical 
scholar in school, and left a fine record. 
Her friend in college was Miss Mary Ladd, 
daughter of Mr. William H. Ladd, of 
Chauncy Hall School, and the two kept 
about neck and neck in the race for schol- 
arship. They were graduates at the same 
time, and. Miss Thomas was the first schol- 
ar in Greek, Miss Ladd being the second; 
while Miss Ladd wag the first scholar in 
Latin, and Miss Thomas the second. On 
her graduation she entered for the inter- 
collegiate contest for scholarships, and 
won the Greek prize offered by Mrs. As- 
tor. This contest was taken part in by 
eleven colleges, among which were Cor- 
nell, Princeton and Williams. Only first- 
class colleges were represented, and there 
was one contestant from each college, 
making eleven competitors. The contest 
was in New York, and it was very close 
andexciting. Miss Thomas’ success roused 
the greatest enthusiasm, and she was her- 
alded far and near as ‘‘the wonderful wom- 
an student who carried off the Greek 
prize.” Soon after this she married, her 
husband being a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Edinburgh, and thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with his wife’s tastes. Mr. and 
Mrs. Irvine resided in New York, and she 
taught almost constantly, as any but the 
most active mental life was distasteful to 


Her old habit of 
study clung to her, and she was never idle 
fora moment. During the past year she 
has been teaching literature in Mrs. Shaw's 
school in Boston, and she had just made 
up her mind to give up her position and 
go to Europe for further study, when the 
news came to her of her appointment at 
Wellesley. At first she was almost in- 
clined not to accept it, but such pressure 


| of her friends and of the faculty was 
brought to bear on her that she yielded, 
Within the past two years forty young | 


me mothers, their chil- | 
| Europe. 


reluctantly giving up the opportunity for 
study that she had promised herself in 
She will pass the summer there, 
however, making Athens her objective 


| point, and will be absent until September. 





A gentleman who has known her for 
many years, since her student days ended, 
said, in speaking of the appointment, that 
it was Wellesley that was to be congratu- 
lated for having secured Mrs. Irvine, rath- 
er than Mrs. Irvine on account of the ap- 
pointment. She is a fine teacher, alive 
and alert, loving her profession, and bring- 
ing to it all that years of cultivation and 
study can give, and she invests the topics 
which she teaches with real interest. 
Wellesley’s work, always good in this direc- 
tion, will be even better, because the corps 
of workers is so much augmented by just 
this one individuality. Asa woman she is 
earnest, lovable and companionable, and 
will, by her personality, win the admira- 
tion and affection of her pupils, while she 
will advance them rapidly in their work. 
The faculty of Wellesley are prepared to 
welcome her with enthusiasm, and the 
way seems made smooth, indeed, for her 
to walk in. Her path to preferment has 
been no royal one; it has been through 
real endeavor, and gained by hard work. 
Not that she has had unusual hardships, 
or much that would be counted unpleas- 
ant, but she has certainly done unusual 
things, and has ‘‘worked to win,” as all 
who are in earnest must do. Her attain- 
ment is another argument in favor of the 
higher education of women. — Boston 
Herald. ‘ 


—————_—o-o-o— 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE. 








Editors Woman's Journai ; 

The Manchester (Eng.) Dawn says: 

On May 10, the New Church of Hasling- 
den laid the memorial stones of a sanctu- 
ary, which it is proposed to erect at the 
junction of John and Union Streets. 

Mr. C. Ashworth presented to Mr. 
George Pilkington the trowel and mallet 
with which to lay the first stone. 

Mr. Arthur Hinde, the architect, pre- 
sented a trowel and mallet to Mrs. Raws- 
thorne, who was introduced as connected 
with a name well known in Haslingden, 
and tothe New Church. They were always 
ready to give to Mrs. Rawsthorne a hearty 
welcome, remembering that she was the 
daughter of their dear old Dr. Bailey. 

The next stone was laid by Mrs. Lowe, 
of Southport, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Pilkington, formerly a minister of the New 
Church. Mr. R. Hayes presented a trowel 
and mallet to Mrs. Lowe, who suitably re- 
sponded, and Mrs. Alderman Kenyon next 
accomplished her taskat the stone. After 
declaring it to be well and truly laid, she 
said that she felt her presence there to be 
more representative than personal, as she 
was the oldest surviving child of the fam- 
ily of the late Rev. Thomas Pilkington, 
one of the first receivers of the doctrines 
of the New Jerusalem in Haslingden. She 
felt thankful that she was able that day to 
stand there and lay that stone to the wor- 
ship and honor and glory of Christ. The 


old, active, and highly respected member 
of the Haslington body, and the sixth and 
last by Mr. Isherwood. 

At the evening meeting, in the Free 
Methodist Church, Mr. John P. Hartley 
presided, and was supported by the minis- 
ters and those who had assisted at the lay- 
ing of the memorial stones. 
said the committee had been very happy 





The chairman | 


in the selection of the ladies and gentlemen | 


who had officiated that afternoon. 
This recognition of women is a new de- 


| first prize there as a pianist. 


parture in the Swedenborgian denomina- | 


tion. 
The chairman, speaking of the ladies 


who had assisted, said he regretted that | 


Mrs. Myers was unable to be with them. 
He eulogized the women’s work in and for 
the church, etc., but had not time, per- 
haps, to praise the men of the society, as 
he did not mention them. 

It is, so far as we are informed, a new 
departure from established customs. Will 


this Anglomania attack our churches? 
T. We Be 





| the motheras to her children. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CusTER will short- 
ly publish a new soldier's book called 
‘Following the Guidon.” 

Mrs. JupGe Rock, of Guthrie, is pre- 
paring an illustrated history of Oklahoma. 
It contains 120 illustrations. 

Mrs. M. Epirn Howcorrt, of New Or- 
leans, probably owns more real estate 
than any other Southern woman. She 
has in her own right over 50,000 acres of 
selected timber-lands in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and is still buying. She has 
just completed a purchase of 6,500 acres 
of hardwood and cypress timber-land in 
Louisiana, and 1,000 acres of pine in Texas. 

Miss MINERVA PARKER, the Philadel- 
phia architect, has offered her services 
gratuitously in preparing the plans for the 
proposed Queen Isabella Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. She advises that its architec- 
ture be as distinctively characteristic as 
possible of the time and country, as the 
Spanish style of Isabella’s day was well 
fitted for pavilion work. 

Mrs. MATTIE JACKSON, wife of the Rev. 
C. L. Jackson, pastor of the Christian 
Church of the Evangel, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
conducts the Sunday services for her hus- 
band whenever he is ill or absent. She is 


described as an intelligent and accom-. 


plished woman of attractive personality. 
She is twenty-five years of age, and a reg- 
ularly ordained preacher of the denomina- 
tion of the Disciples. 


Miss MARCIA P. BROWNE, recently 
principal of the Maplewood, Mass., Gram- 
mar School, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Normal Department of the 
American College in Brazil, and has also 
been selected by the government as direc- 
tor of the department for training teach- 
ers in the State Normal School. She is 
the first Protestant teacher ever employed 
by the Brazilian republic. 


Miss Mary E. WILkKrns, that admirable 
interpreter of New England life, lives in 
the little village of Randolph, Mass. The 
first of her stories to attract attention was 
“Two Old Lovers, 
Booth for Harper’s Bazar, written in so 
unformed a hand that the experienced ed- 
itor’s first impulse was to regard the work 
as that ofa child. But presently the edi- 
torial eye caught a sentence or two, and 
discovered a literary artist. Since that 
day most of Miss Wilkins’ best work has 
been done for Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People. 

Mrs. Watts HUGHES, according to Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine, has made some del- 
icate investigations into the nature of 
sound, with remarkable results, the mak- 
ing of pictures by notes of music. An 
elastic membrane covered with a semi- 
fluid paste is stretched over the mouth of 
a hollow receiver. The musical note of 
the singer mirrors itself in the paste in 
the most unexpected forms, of flowers, 
ferns and shells, the form and size of the 
picture varying with the tone and timbre 
of the note. What application can be 
made of this wonderful discovery remains 
to be seen. 

Miss ABIGAIL HUTCHINSON, one of the 
oldest ministers of the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia, died June 16, in the ninety- 
third year of her age. She was born 
in Philadelphia, and had resided for 
eighty years in the house in which she 
died. For more than forty years she was 
a minister in good standing in the Society 
of Friends. Her mother, a native of Scot- 
land, was also a minister, and was greatly 
beloved. Miss Hutchinson was a woman 
of strong constitution, and was able to go 


next stone was laid by Mrs. Cronshaw, an | about and preneh up to the Sime wage. ty 


influenza prevailed as an epidemic. She 
was attacked with it, and never fully re- 
covered. Her faculties were unimpaired 
up to her death. 

MLLE. SARMESA BELCESCO, the young 
Roumanian who has just graduated in law 
in Paris, is twenty-three years of age. 
She graduated at seventeen in science and 
belles-lettres at Bucharest, and took the 
She went to 
Paris in 1884, was admitted as a‘student at 
the Sorbonne, and, after some demur, at 
the Faculty of Law. Her mother always 
escorted her, and in six years she missed 
only one lecture. She passed the ‘‘little- 
goes” with great credit, and at her gradu- 
ation the professors allowed her to dis- 
pense with the robe and to argue her thesis 
bareheaded and in ordinary dress. Her 
subject was the status of mothers in Roman 
law. She advocated enlarged rights for 
She intends 


| to apply for admission to the Bucharest bar. 


* which she sent to Mies... 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN. | 


Among the professions open to women, 
and which can be practised equally well by 
both sexes, is the very attractive one of 
photography, in which a number of women 


are now successfully engaged. But itis not | 


proposed to write here of photography as 
a profession, although the pursuit of this 
fascinating hobby may in time lead toa 
professional use of the skill acquired. 


Usually the line canvot be drawn too | 


sharply between amateur and professional 
work, and the critical friends of the would- 
be photographer should be warned not to 
expect impossibilities fromatyro. On the 
other hand, we would remind the amateur 
who desires to preserve his or her sanity 
(to say nothing of so minor a matter as 
good temper) that nothing short of long 
and varied experience, joined with the best 


apparatus that science can devise, and per- | 


fect conditions of light and shade, can pro- 
duce absolutely satisfactory results. 

It is true that to a beginner this conso- 
lation is usually quite unnecessary; and 
this brings us to one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the subject from a psy- 
chological pointof view. As surely as the 
habit of smoking engenders selfishness and 
want of consideration for the comfort of 
others, just so certainly does amateur pho- 
tography produce, at the outset, an inor- 
dinate ambition, coupled with complete 
satisfaction in one’s own achievements. 
The symptoms prevalent among the vic- 
tims of this delightful craze are as definite 
and marked as those of an actual disease. 
To give a concrete instance—we beg the 
reader’s pardon for being personal—the 
writer once discovered, to her intense mor- 
tification, that she was spoken of in a pho- 
tographic circle of experienced workers 
as ‘“‘the young lady who never. spoiled a 


*plate,”—the facts of the case being simply 


these: Inthe first flush of enthusiasm, the 
inexperienced amateur had failed to recog- 
nize when a plate was spoiled, carefully 
preserving every negative, however poor, 
from which it was possible to make a print. 
It is equally mortifying to recall the mix- 
ture of chagrin and incredulity caused by 
the first intimation, from more experienced 
photographers, of fogged and over-exposed 
plates. Doubtless, all fellow-patients who 
have passed this first stage in the disease 
can supplement these confessions by simi- 
lar onés. 

This period of ecstatic satisfaction is 
liable to be succeeded by a corresponding 
period of depression, in which the amateur 
photographer is convinced that she never 
has accomplished, or will accomplish, any- 
thing worth looking at. This, although a 
more healthy condition of mind than the 
previous one, is exaggerated in turn, and 
has an unfortunate effect on the spirits of 
the victim. 

The third stage, which we may term the 
philosophical or rational one, is usually 
reached only after some experience. Our 
amateur is now content to acknowledge her 
limitations ; to confess, if need be, that she 
does not produce more than two or three 
really first-class negatives in the course of 
ayear. Despite this admission, however, 
she feels that she can give much genuine 
pleasure to herself and others, sometimes 
accomplishing results, both in portraiture 
and landscape, of a more truly artistic qual- 
ity than the more technically skilled pro- 
fessional worker. And herein lies the great 
charm and value of amateur photography. 
It is essentially unconventional, unpre- 
meditated, arid therefore often enables us 
to catch a scene, an attitude or an expres- 
sion which could never be obtained other- 
wise. 

Especially where there are young chil- 
dren for subjects, the delight and charm 
of the work—particularly of instantaneous 
work—are indescribable, provided only 
the operator is blest with a goodly allow- 
ance of patience, and is prepared for a fair 
proportion of failures. Next to a baby, a 
lively and playful kitten offers perhaps 
the most varied and extensive scope for 


the skill of the patient amateur. But there | 


could hardly be a more exasperating sub- 


ject, and we would seriously advise the | 


nervous invalid who takes up the art asa 
recreation and solace, to content herself 
with the less exciting and ever interesting 
department of landscape photography. It 
is here, too, that success is most easily 
achieved, since very pretty and artistic 


- views of scenery may be taken with quite 


a cheap lens and outfit. 

Besides the pleasure to one’s self and 
friends to be derived from landscape pho- 
tography, the education it affords to the 
eye cannot be over-estimated. 
every person has some capacity for appre- 


ciating the beauties of nature; yet, where | 
| and womanly us the wives and would-be 


an individual is unable to sketch, and is 


not naturally of an observant turn of mind, | 


a truly zsthetic comprehension of what 
she sees may be lacking in her for years. 
Give her a camera, however, — let her 
choose her points of view, and compose her 


own pictures, and her eyes are opened ; she | 


as she lives. 

| For the benefit of those fellow-amateurs 
| who are gratified by the enlightened inter- 
| est which their hobby excites in the public 
| mind, it may be well to chronicle, in con- 
clusion, a recent adventure of the writer 
in the Public Garden of Boston. She had 
just focused upon a portion of the pond, 
and was awaiting the approach of one of 
the swan boats to enliven the foreground, 
when an apparition heavily shrouded in 
| erape, which we will style the mysterious 
| matron, majestically approached, and 
| pointing to the camera, interrogated the 
| photographer, with the following result : 

M. M.—What is that? 

P. (politely)—A camera. 

M. M.—Oh! (in a tone of perfect mental 
illumination.) What do you see through 
it? 
| 2P.—I don’t see anything. I’m trying to 
| take pictures with it (with an accent of 
| resignation on the participle). 

M. M. (after a pause)—Do you have the 
care of it? 

P. (struggling vainly with a refractory 
smile)—Why, yes; it’s mine. 

Exit mysterious matron in evident be- 
wilderment over oceupation, sanity, and 
social status of photographer. 

Eva CHANNING. 
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WARMING-PANS AND MOLASSES-DIPPERS. 


Grant Alten'’s opinions about women 
and their intended use and place in the 
werld remind us of the old story of the 
man more versed in copper ware than in 
physical geography, who was advised by 
a waggish frietid to send a shipload of 
warming-pans to Cuba, and who, much to 
the amusement of the wag and kindred 
friends, accepted the advice and shipped 
the pans. When the long-handled vessels 
arrived in Cuba, the natives, never having 
seen or heard of a warming-pan, and not 
once dreaming that these copper affairs so 
conveniently made were not gotten up ex- 
pressly to meet a ‘‘long-felt’’ Cuban want, 
hailed them with delight as perfect mo- 
lasses-dippers. 

Now, supposing some Grant Allen had 
appeared on Cuban soil, and insisted that 
those vessels should not be used for mo- 
lasses-dippers, because, forsooth, they had 
been made and “told off’ for warming- 
pans ; would not these Cubans, if they were 
at all philosophical or sensible, have said 
it was well enough to use the vessels for 
warming-pans avhere warming-pans were 
needed, and where they could be used for 
nothing else, but that in Cuba, where noth- 
ing warming was needed, and molasses- 
dippers were, it was a good thing to use 
them for the latter purpose? And isit not 
very possible that when the manufacturer 

found out that his stock could be used for 
| either warming-pans or molasses-dippers, 
he found no fault with its being made use- 
ful and meeting its highest purpose as 
| either of these things? Is it not equally 
| possible that some one, who thought he 
knew all about the matter, should go on 
insisting that those long-handled vessels 
were ‘‘out of their sphere” as molasses- 
| dippers, having been chosen from the be- 
ginning to warm beds? Suppose again 
that, for some reason, something in their 
general make-up, some of these vessels 
would make poor or indifferent warming- 
pans, but, exactly on account of their pe- 
culiar make, would be all the better mo- 
lasses-dippers, would the opinion of any 
Grant Allen that the whole class of these 
vessels were originally intended for warm- 
ing-pans make it sensible to force them 
into that use, thus spoiling both pan and 
dipper? 

Mr. Allen declares that women are “‘told 
off for the reproduction of the race; but 
there are many women who, however grand 
a thing they may consider wifehood and 
motherhood, cannot be wives or mothers 
and do right. Some are prevented by 
hereditary diseases which they know lurk 
in their systems, and which they cannot 
rightly transmit. Others are kept till 
| youth, perhaps health also, is gone, be- 











| sister, or friend, and then find themselves 
| unable to marry. 


ing-pan was denied them? 





| for marriage. 


ulty which will be a delight to her as long | 


side their parents, or an invalid brother, | 


What shall these do? 
| Are they wrong or unwise in being mo- 
lasses-dippers, since the state of a warm- 


Again, there are women who do not care 
They are in the minority, 
and perhaps it is better so. Their souls 


| long for achievement in the world of let- 
| ters, of art, of science. They care not who 


Almost | 


rocks the nation’s cradles if they may 
wield her pens or hold her brushes, or | 
drag forth her hidden secrets. They are 
strong, womanly women—quite as strong 


wives—but their thoughts or desires do 
not take a domestic trend. To do their 
best, they must do it outside of the do- 
mestic circle. They must work in the 
world. Should these women, with some- 
thing in their make-up which would pre- 





not only sees new beauties on every side, | vent them from making good warming. | 
but unconsc‘ously gains an insight intothe | pans, but which is the very thing which | 
processes of art, and develops a new fac- | would make them excellent molasses-dip- | We are not committing you to anything 


pers, insist upon being the one and refus- 


| hazardous. 


ing to be the other? Suppose these wom- , 


en, after reading the Allen philosophy, 
should try to put aside all that this au- 
thor thought unseemly and undesirable for 
the world at large, and become warming- 
pans, wives and mothers? What then? 
‘*Do mer gather grapes of thorns?” Grapes 
will grow on thorns just as well as strong, 
clear-headed, wise-hearted, evenly-bal- 
anced children will spring from mothers 
whose heart is not in child-bearing, whose 
soul is not alfowed to send forth its cry, 


| but is weeping, though ignored, over its 


might-huve-beens, and refusing to take its | 


forced work as its birthright and be satis- 
fied. Then this nervous chafing of an out- 
raged nature would soon break down 
bodily health, and healthy children must 
come from healthy parents. Would it pay, 
for themselves or the world, for these 
women to try to become warming-pans? 

The Grant Allen policy, if put into prac- 
tice, would be as dangerous as trying to 
keep steam down by force. Disastrous 
results would follow somewhere. ‘Like 
produces like.”’ I have never seen a quart 
bottle from which one could get a gallon. 
One cannot transmit what she never had; 
and her making believe she is a real warm- 
ing-pan won’t help her one whit, and wiil 
do the world harm. Our world would not 
be half as good a one as it is if the moth- 
ers of men and women were all Dora Cop- 
perfields, however swat the Grant Allens 
may find this class of women. Strength 
of limb and of mind must come from 
strength of limb and of mind. High per- 
ceptions must come from high percep- 
tions. Executive ability transmits execu- 
tive ability. Will and purpose do not 
have their root in weakness and indecis- 
ion. Our great people are the children of 
‘*strong-minded” women. 

In the first ages of the world all the 
women were required for reproduction. 
Women and children were comparatively 
few. It was decidedly the time for warm- 
ing-pans. But by and by there were 
enough warming-pans and not enough 
molasses-dippers. Would it have been 


sensible to go on insisting that more pans | 


should be forthcoming and ignoring the 
need of dippers? Must Cuba go un- 
equipped and suffer for what she needs, 
that other places may be overrun with 
what they do not need? 

Finally, I cannot doubt for a moment 
that from the first God knew that, in 
the future, women would be both warm- 
ing-pans and molasses-dippers, and was 
satisfied. That some women would be 
wives and mothers, and some as cer- 
tainly, in consequence of various outside 
hindrances, or from the very nature He 
gave them, would never marry nor bear 
children. Could He to whom the first and 
the nineteenth century were as one day, 
who could see far down the ages just what 
would come to be, could He ‘‘tell off’ mil- 
lions of people solely for one particular 
purpose, and then let so many of them 
miss their vocation? it looks as though 
either God or Grant Allen had made a big 
mistake. Which is it? 

One thing at least we shoulddo. If many 
women whom [ know, and of whom I have 
read, have failed to do their duty in the 
warming-pan line, and come into condem- 
nation thereby, we must try hard to look 
upon their ignorance with pity, and to for- 
give them, because they are striving so 
hard to be, and succeeding so well in be- 
ing, magnificent molasses-dippers. 

Lipa A. CHURCHILL. 

Boston Herald. 
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SIGNIFICANT CONVENTION IN GEORGIA. 
CoL_umBvs, GA., May 31, 1890. 


Editors Woman's Journal ;: 
The Georgia Temperance Association 
convened in Atlanta recently. All tem- 


‘perance and prohibition men and women 


of the State having been invited to the 
convention, nearly a hundred W. C. T. U. 
delegates attended. On arrival, they were 
escorted to the hall by a committee, and 
welcomed by President C. R. Pringle. A 
motion was made and carried to admit 
them as delegates, privileged to vote on 
all questions. 

The following resolution, which had 
just been passed by the State W. C. T. U. 
assembled at Rome, was offered at this 
convention : 

Resolved, That the W. C. T. U. of Georgia 
appeal to our brethren of the State Temperance 
Association to use their influence to elect to 
Congress such representatives as will favor a 
national prohibition law. 

Delegate J. Y. Carmichael, of Coweta, 
arose in opposition. He did not favor 
‘injecting politics into our moral issues,” 
and insinuated that the ladies were igno- 
rant in matters with which the resolution 
proposed to deal. 

Mrs. Felton replied: ‘‘It is not injecting 
politics into moral issues; it is injecting 
morality into politics, and I don’t know 
where else a little morality would do more 
good. It isadirty house you men have 
made of politics,-and you are not willing 
to have the ladies sweep up after you.... 








Just read that resolution | 
of ours: ‘We appeal! to our brethren of | 
the S. T. A.’ Since when has it become 
unseemly for atbody of women, without a | 
voice or a vote, to ‘appeal’ to their breth- 
ren—you men who have the votes and 
make the laws? It is true, we appeal to 
you to doa certain thing. We might be 
charged with suggesting something. But, 
gentlemen, . . . this would be a very 
dreary world, I assure you, if the women 
did not occasionally suggest something.” 

The resojution under discussion was 
called forth by the recent decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court in regard to the 
Iowa “original package” case. Referring 
to that decision, Mrs. Felton said: ‘*The 
remedy must come from Congress. Is it 
not our only chance, then, to see that the 
men elected to Congress are men who will 
vote in the interests of temperance? I 
have heard you do nothing but prepare 
the same old resolutions — applauding 
sobriety and commending temperance and 
all that. What good can that do unless 
your representative in Congress will vote, 
vote, vote for you?” 

The Atlanta Constitution says: 

“Every sentence was a neat home | 
thrust, and the speaker was applauded to 
the echo. A lot of good-natured enthusi- | 
asm was stirred up by the passage-at- 
arms. It resulted in a real triumph for | 
Mrs. Felton, even Mr. Carmichael voting 
for the adoption of the resolution.” 


In the preamble to the resolutions passed 
by the Association, the following broad 
sentiment was expressed : 

‘The corner-stone of the magnificent 
structure of our government is the equal- 
ity of every citizen before the law, his 
civil rights the same, no more, no less.” 

I am not so sanguine as to suppose that 
this resolution was meant to indorse the 
political equality of women. However, 
the reception of these ladies by the Asso- 
ciation, its willingness to hear women 
speak in public, its bestowing upon them 
the suffrage of the Association, and ap- 
pointing four of the W.C. T. U. as dele- 
gates to the National ‘Temperance Conven- 
tion, all go to show that Georgia is in the 
line of progress. The Association passed 
also a resolution calling upon the women 
of the State to aid them. From this con- | 
vention we may gather the following | 
notes: 

That there are men in Georgia who | 
realize that the united efforts of good men 
and good women are essential to the suc- 
cess of any desirable reform movement; 

That there are intelligent, progressive 
women in Georgia who discern the relation 
of the ballot to reform movements ; 

That the Atlanta Constitution has learned 
sufficient wisdom not to refer to such wom- 
en as ‘sorry sisters who feel out of place 
because they are not men.” 

It is not known whether these ladies are 
suffragists ; but at any rate, it is plain that 
they appreciate the power of the ballot, 
and this being the case, they will doubtless 
begin to say to themselves, [f we are com- 
petent to advise men how they should cast 
the ballot, are we not competent to cast it 
ourselves? If ‘every person who holds a 
ballot may do something to correct an 
evil,” why may not we possess this power 
to correct evils from which we ourselves 
are the principal sufferers? Why are we 
denied that sovereign right by which our | 
influence in purifying politics would bhe- | 
come direct and certain, instead of indirect 
and doubtful, as it now is? 

H. AUGUSTA HOWARD. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending June 17, 1890, as 
follows: 

Elizabeth Chamberlain, 
N. Y., Yarn Reel. 

Lydia A. Mackenzie, San Francisco, 
Cal., Crib. 

Delia McGregory, Los Angeles, (al., 
Coloring for Butter. 

Susannah Muller, Zurich, Switzerland, 
Cooking Apparatus. 

Martha A. Brockway, Boston, Design 
for Spool. 


New York, 





THE PUREST AND BEST 


Articles known to medical science are used 
in preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Every 
ingredient is carefully selected, personally 
examined, and only the best retained. 
The medicine is prepared under the super- 
vision of thoroughly- competent phar- 
macists, and every step in the process of 
manufacture is carefully watched with a 
view to securing in Hood's Sarsaparilla the 
best possible result. 





‘‘Had your vacation ?” No. ‘Well, don’t forget 
to take along Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment.” 





, -J  ] 
DEBATER’S GUIDE, 
For Friends of WOMAN SUFFRACE, 
In Debating Clubs, Literary Societies, Public Meet- 
ings. etc., showin ow o wl THE 
DEBATE 2nd Carry the Audience; from thirty- 

five years’ experience in the cause. 

Y HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Executive Committee New York 
Woman Suffrage Party; author of “Freedom’s Con- 

uests; the Great Spread of Woman Suffrage 
hrough the World,” etc. PRICE, FIVE CENTS. 





Address the author, 146 Broadway, New York, 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


MARION GRAHAM 


By Meta LANDER, author of “Light on the Dark 


River.” i2zmo. Cloth, $1.60. 

Bishop Huntington, of Syracuse, N. Y., pays 
this glowing tribute: “It is a thank-worthy service 
to letters when the genius of authorship consecrates 
itself to the sacred interests of character and Chris- 
tian truth; and it will be a blessing to our people 
and our age, when books like this are substituted in 
the homes of all classes, for fictions that are without 
faith, without principle, and without intellectual 
ability.” 

_Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes: “It may be compared and contrasted 
with ‘Robert Elemere,’—compared with it in its 
purpose of eliminating the absurdities, cruelties 


; and dead traditions of the popular belief; contrasted 


with it, insomuch as it is loyal to historicat Chris- 
tianity and to the supreme authority of its Founder. 


| The story in itself is fascinating, its characters ad- 


mirably drawn, its plot developed with surpassing 
skill. There is just enough of incident to maintain 
and gratify the curiosity of the story-reader, while 
the religious aim is kept steadily inview. The book 


| is adapted to shape and lead the thought of those 


who are dissatistied with the conventionalisms of 
sectarian teaching, and its prime merit is that it 
directs its readers, not toward agnosticism or unbe- 
lief, but from man-made creeds to Him who is ‘the 
Way, the Truth and the Life.’” 


WHAT IS SAID OF 


EDWARD BURTON 


By HENrY Woop, author of ‘“‘Natural Law in the 

Business World,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“A novel with a purpose.” 

“A wonderfully realistic novel.” 

“The literary style is marked as elegant.” 

“A bright and attractive discussion on living 
questions.” 

“The arguments, on mooted questions, clearly and 
concisely stated.” 

“The author weaves a romantic narrative of deep 
interest.” 

“The work portrays vividly the bright side of 
human nature.” 

“A realistic love affair gives the story a romantic 
interest.” 


Recent Publications: 


A PRIMER OF DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution 
By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN, 
Being a new edition of the authors’ former work, 


giving a narrative summary of the principles of 
oi as evelopment Theory. 12mo. Illustrated. 


COMPAYRE’S 
ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY 


By GABRIEL COMPAYRE. Translated by William 
H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville and President of the Peabody 
Normal College. 12mo. Cloth. 


THE TAKING of LOUISBURG 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, author of “‘Burgoyne’s 
Invasion of 1777,” being the second volume of 
“Decisive Events in American History.” 
Cloth. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
INVENTION. 


By GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE, author of“ Heroes 
of History,” ‘Young People’s History of Eng- 
land,” ‘Young People’s History of Ireland,” ‘The 
Nation in a Nutshell,”etc. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


BRUSHES AND CHISELS. 
By TEODORO SERRAO. Tri-color, Cloth, $1.00. 
SELECTIONS from ROBERT 

BROWNING. 


Including some of his Latest Poems. Selected and 
arranged by Mrs. ALBERT NELSON BULLENS. 
l2mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price. Catalogues free, 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 Milk Street, Boston. 


INDIAN BASE-BALL PLAYERS, 
by a Hampton graduate, with life photographs, is 
a notable feature of the 


JULY 


WIDE AWAKE, 


which includes, among 
FourtH or JULY 





specialties, 


AN OLD FLAG, 


the first ‘‘Stars and Stripes” saluted by a foreign 
power, with photographs of the flag and the 
maker; an account of 


THE FREEDMEN’S FOURTH AT THE CAPITOL ; 


| a story of a girl whose name was Independence 


Day; and a Revolutionary story, ‘“‘The Little 


| Fifer.” 
80 PAGES 
Delightful Reading and Delightful Pictures, 
20 CENTS, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


RARE BOOKS 


—-FOR— 


HARE JUNE DAYS. 


HERMIT ISLAND. 
author of the $1,000 prize story, * 
the prize poem, “Sunshine,” etc. 

A barren island off the coast of Maine. Novelty, 
excitement, romance and charming young life. 

JUNE, Seventh volume of “Through the Year with 
the Poets.” Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Special 
edition, bound in half white, for wedding and birth- 
day gifts, $1.00, 

HESTER, AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
STORIES, By Margaret Sidney. 12mo. $1.25. 

“Pictures of the old New England farm and village 
life, which is now so rapidly disappearing; noticeable 
for the faithfulnees of their local color and the natural- 
ness of their narration.”—Christian Unton, 

ROCKW FORK. Bv Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Illustrated. 12mo0. $1.50. 





By Katharine Lee Bates, 
erecns Thorn,” 


Summer days in Central Ohio long ago. American 
country life in the fineness of its flavor and the strength 
of its fibre. 

ALL AMONG THE LIGHT-HOUSES. By 
Mary Bradford Crowninshield. Illustrated. Boards, 
$1.75; cloth. $2.25. 

The fascinating story of a vacation cruise under 
unusually favorable circumstances, 

TILTING AT WINDMILLS. A Story of the 
Blue-Grass Country. l2mo. $1.50. 

“Weare surprised that the intricacies of social life 
in the South could have been so deeply and agreeably 
analyzed by a woman.”—Cleveland Leader and Herald, 
TENT V. CHAUTAUQUA. By Mariana M. 

Tallman, Illustrated. 13mo. $1.25. 

“Sure to make the young folks 4 sire to spend their 
vacation in that rural paradise.”— The Jntertor. 

BUT HALF A HEART. By Marie Oliver. 
Lotbrop’s Summer Series. Paper. 35 cents. 

A vivid story in which fate seems to coquet in a 
strange manner with the lives of ail the characters, 
causing some curious and intensely interesting results. 
MY GIRLS. By Lida A. Churchiil. Lothrop’s 

Summer Series. Paper. 35 cents. 

“The story will be read with eager interest by many 
ane - longing for a life of usefulness.”— Woman's 

‘ournal, 


At the bookstowes, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


An interesting contest has taken place in 
a North London collegiate school for girls 
between two factions which have been 
divided on the question of corset-wearing. 
Arguments and discussions simply added 
fuel to the flame, and it was decided to 
settle the discussion by an athletic contest 
consisting of a high leap, a long leap, atug- 
of-war, aud a foot race. There were six- 
teen competitors, eight of whom were 
laced into whalebone girdles, while eight 
wore simple blouses. The non-corset fac- 
tion were easily victors, their champion 
distancing all rivals with a leap of twelve 
feet. 

Miss Lura E. Brown is said to be one of 
the most gifted members of the Arkansas 
State Press Association. She was the poet 
of the Association last year, and her poem 
was extensively copied and highly praised. 
She was at one time a regular contributor 
to the literary and society department of 
the Hot Springs News, and was later one 
of the editors of the Life, a popular society 
paper, which was published by R. J. 
Brown, her brother, in Little Rock. Miss 
Brown is also an author and story writer. 

The desire of our women for a wider ex- 
perience, for business and professional 
lify, is but the out-working of inherited 
energy. One of the laws of heredity is 
that the characteristics of the father are 
usually transmitted to the daughter, and 
the men of America who have been living 
with such eager rapidity, building rail- 
roads and manufactories and telegraph 
lines, founding cities and creating States, 
have fathered daughters like unto them- 
selves. For our women and girls to be 
content now in the circles formerly allotted 
to them is a psychological impossibility.— 
Boston Times. 

Of eight prizes recently awarded by the 
McClure Syndicate for contributions to 
Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Youth s 
Department, four were awarded to women. 
The largest prize, $800, for the best serial 
story, was won by Flora Haines Long- 
head, of San Francisco, author of **The 
Man Who was Guilty.” The story is en- 
titled ‘The Abandoned Claim,” and the 
scene is laid in California. Emma W, 
Demeritt, of New Canaan, Conn., was 
awarded the first prize of $100 for a story 
of adventure, for ‘‘The Spire of St. Ste- 
phen’s ;” and Caroline H. Kirkland, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., the second prize, $50, for 
‘“‘Drusilla’s Hospitality.” The first prize 
of $100 for a story for girls was received 
by Marjorie Richardson, of Dorchester, 
Mass., for *‘A Revolutionary Lassie.” It 
is somewhat singular, in the present 
plethora of writers and writings. that in 
several classes of articles and stories for 
which prizes were offered, no manuscripts 
were received that were up to the standard. 

In a supplement illustrating the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of Decatur, 
Ill., recently issued by the enterprising 
daily Review of that city, the Woman's 
Club is given a prominent place. The 
Club has just passed its third year, and has 
about 200 members. At its monthly meet- 
ings, questions of general interest are dis- 
cussed, and especially the questions that 
pertain to the advancement of women. 


The Woman’s Club Building Company, | 


organized some months ago, is carrying 
out its plans successfully, and work on the 
building has begun. It will be four stories 
high, and will be one of the most beautiful 
edifices in the city. The Woman’s Ex- 
change will occupy a part of the basement 
for a dining-room and a part of the first 
floor for a salesroom. ‘The second floor 
has been leased to Dr. Ellen F. Grimes, 
one of the leading physicians in the city. 
The third floor will be handsomely fitted 
up for the Woman’s Club. The corner- 
stone was laid without any exercises, but 
the building, when completed, will be 
dedicated with ceremonies entirely con- 
ducted by women. 

The subjects for essays to be presented 
next year in competition for the Old South 
prizes, in this city, have just been an- 
nounced. They are: (1) ‘‘Efforts for the 
Education of the Indians in the American 
Colonies Before the Revolution ;” 


cuss their Plans for Indian Union and 
Compare their Characters.”’ The compe- 
tition is open to all who have graduated 
from the Boston high schools, including 
the Latin schools,,in 1889 and 1890. Forty 
dollars will be awarded for the best essay 
on each of the subjects named, and twenty- 
five for the second best. Competitors may 
write on both subjects if they wish, but no 
one can receive more than one prize. The 
essays must besent between January 1 and 
31, 1891, to the committee on Old South 
prizes, Old South Meeting House. The 
committee consists of Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Messrs. 
Edwin P. Seaver and Edwin D. Mead. 
Students intending to compete are advised 
toattend the Old South lectures for young 
people, which will be upon various topics 


bearing upon the American Indians, and | 


will begin July 30. 


(2) | 
‘King Philip, Pontiac and Tecumseh; Dis- | 
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WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 
*100 Doses Oue Dollar” mesnus simply 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the must eco- 
nomical medicine to buy, because it gives 
| more for the money than any other prep- 
aration. 
and will average to lasta month, while 
other preparations taken according to di- 
rections, are gone in a week. ‘Therefore, 
be sure to get Hood's Sarsaparilla, the best 
blood purifier. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 





ELECTRIC BELT FREE. 


To introduce it and obtain agents, the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. S. Pat. 257,647), 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, 
&c. Address ELecrxic AGency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. , Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


Each bottle contains 100 doses | 


a positive cure for | 


To the Editor:—Please inform your readers | 


thatI have a positive remedy for consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rrEE to any of 
| your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully, T. A.SLocum, M.C.,181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 


eof - 


THAT tired feeling now so often heard 
of, is entirely overcome by Hood's Sarsa- | 
parilla. which gives mental and bodily | 
strength. 


ouNSON a | 


Unlike any Other. 


Originated by rd old Family Physician. 


OF IT. 

In use over "a ; Saks in one Family. 
Dr. 1.8. Jounson & Co.;—It is sixty years since I first 
learned of this now celebrated remedy for the com. 
mon ills of life—Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment; for 
more than forty years 1 have used it in my family. 
I say (unasked by you) I regard it one of the best and 
safest remedies that can be found, used internal or 
3 external, in all cases it is claimed to relieve orcure. 
. A, INGALLS, Dea. 2d Ba ved >. Bangor, Maine. 
€ Moth At sdyne Lintment in the 
moe & nimentin e 
very ie) er nody for Croup, Colds, 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Colle “Cuts, Bruises, Cramps 
and Pains. Delays may cost a life. Relieves Summet 
Com plaints like magic. Price, 35 cts. post paid; 6 bot 
tles. 2. Express paid, LS. Johnson & Co., Boston,Mass 


BLUE HILL 


Mineral Spring Water, 


AN EXCELLENT TABLE WATER, 


And Valuable in all Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Liver and 
Digestive Organs, 




















Pror. Cuas. Jackson said of it in 1839:— 
**Valuable as an alterative and tonic.” 


Pror. SHARPLES in 1889 says: ‘An alkaline 
chalybeate water of excellent quality.” 





Springs at Blue Hill, Maine. 


| MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY : 


(219 Tremont eet 
BOSTON. 


| The Woman's Tribune, | 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D. C. 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D.C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


SALE. 


3 Park 


FOR BABIES: 


Socks, Underwear, Dresses, Bibs, 
Knit Balls, Reins, Little Shawl, 
a Toilet Basket, &c. 


FOR LADIES: 








Street, Room 7. 





Party Mittens, Hug-Me- Tights, 

Fascinators, Tidies, Bags and 

Aprons, ‘ 

A few of the much-sought IRISH BAS- 
KETS, and others not from the Emerald Isle. 

Two heautiful Water Color PAINTINGS, 
and several done in oil. All much admired. 





We offer these goods at a Great Reduction, 
and ected invite the attention of customers. 


ASTHMA-HAY FFYER] 
URED, sy shi‘ casket PRE 


SUFFERERS, 
Dr. R. 8S St. Paul 
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Knit Shoes of every description, | 


















The 
washing. A 
the line ; the 
hold i it; the Ww 


is difficult to 


the rubl 


be char; 
Way out 


soak the 
job is dor 
whiter i 


Clothes Pin is the finishing touch in 


fine piece of linen is hung over 
clothes pin is jammed down to 
ind blowsand aconstant wrench- 


ing is going on until the article is taken down. 
A hole appears where the clothes pin was. It 


see how you are going to get rid 
of the clothes pin; but there are 
things which make more holes 
than clothes pins; for instance, 

ing up and down on a board— 


a necessity when an article is washed 
with common soap—will rub more holes 
into fine 
ved to clothes pins. 


clothes or coarse, than can ever 
There is a 
of this dilemma, 


Use Pearline. 


You do not have to rub your clothes; 


m, boil them, rinse the *m, and the 
ne. They will] be cleaner,sweeter, 
n half the time; colors will be 


brighter, flannels softer, and you have gotten rid of half the I: abor. 


Pp E ARLINE costs no more 


women are using it. 


than common soap. Millions of 


Five cents will buy enough PEARLINE 


to prove to you th at every word we say is true, and if true, a 


great m: iny times five cents wo 


"Rew are of peddled imitations 


examine our new s 
Terms easy. Also 
will be applied tot 





f ADE MAW Z 


Warerooms 257 Tremont St., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. Wi LSON eS 


Vearline is never peddled, 


- ‘The Leading Alkaline Water, 


uld be che ‘ap for it. 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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BOSTON PIAN 0 COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
eight years in workmanship and material. 
ca'e of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 


Call at our new warerooms and 


Pianos to Rent, and if bought witbia one year, rent paid 
be price of the instrument. 


CO., Pr opr ietor's 


SARATOGA KISSINGEN SPRING WATER, 


A Natural Water, Bottled as it flows from the Spring. 
Can be taken at all hours of the day. 


Non-Cathartic. 


Highly Effervescent. 


UNSURPASSED FOR THE TABLE. 
A Positive Remedy for Indigestion, Insomnia, and Bright’s Disease. 


Physicians prescribe the Kissingen mixed with milk as a most refreshing drink, and it is more 
easily retained on the stomach by patients sufferiug from fevers than all other liquids. 


PRICE LIST \ Cases of One Dozen, Quarts.... 
4 Cases of Two Dozen, Pints..... 

SOLD IN BOTTLES ONLY. 
Orders for one dozen or more delivered 


SARATOCA KISSINCEN SPRINC CO., 


& Hawlev 


Wall Papers! ! 


ALL LATEST STYLES. 
Gilt Paper, 10 cts, Good Paper, 4 cts. | 


AT 


WM. MATTHEWS, Jr., 
147 Milk Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FREE TUITION 


sTnOG RAP 
TYPE- WRITING 


at the UNION SCHOOL 
of STENOGRAPHY and 
tYPE-WRITLING (the 
best business school for 
girls in the country) will 
be given to every young woman who will send 1000 
yearly subscriptions to THE BUSINESS WOM- 
AN’S JOURNAL, between June 20th and January 


CASH PREMIUMS 


will be paid to all who fail to secure the school 
prize. For further particulars see Business 
Woman's Journal, 38 Park Row, New York City. 





already subscribers to WOMAN’S JOURNAL) for 
$1.75 a year, and with Woman’s Column for 60 cents 
a year. 


_ Subscription, 55cts.ayear Single copies, 10 cts. 








NEW YORK . LADIES’ GUIDE 
CHAPERON BUREAU, 
24 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
And 4 East 42d Street. 


Me Ne OSG Lady Guides Provided at 
, LADIES GUIDE — short notice. 


Coorenon Shopping Orders promptly 





one executed. 
, Board and Rooms for Per- 
manent or Transient 


= Guests Recommended or 
Secured in Hotels or first- 
class Boarding Houses. 
Strangers met on arrival at 
“= Station, if desired. 
CHARGES MODERATE. 
References Unexceptionable. 












per month and expense 


AGENTS $7 ; ive wan Or Woman 
WANTED hes by samp'e rand Yeo ‘at ose 


Salary pal i tp proneptiy and expenses in 
ON adv ance. Particulars and sample case 







eecccccccece $2.25; 


Pi: ce, 


Mees. cccccccceccccsccccess $1.50 
netemenkund GS Ss vx cknccescvesicncevi 


by our own teams to any part of the city 


Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTEITS. 


INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS 


WITH THE 


Hawk-Eye, Kodak, Waterbury 
or Scovill’s Hand Camera. 
OUTFITS FROM 


$2.50 to $100.00. 


Branches, 


C. H. CODMAN & C0. 


34 Bromfield St. 


LADIES’ LUNCH 


Soup or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, poesnte, 
Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Rolls, 10 cents per 
doz.; Superior Wedding = 50 cents Ib.; very 
rich Ice Cream, 50 cents q Wedding receptions 
aud other parties carefully” served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
silver and china. Prices reasonable. 

Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 


T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 


UNIT A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious atonement, miracles and an in- 
fallible Bible. Unity does not use its space in 
controvetring these doctrines; it addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
for common sense in religion, and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of every 
belief who are willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents instamps. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 














ian Vase: 
M § or 0 6 al, SONAL EXPERIENCE 4s 
~ be the ‘bed, By M any A. LIVERS por ital, 


ike 
Splendid ‘Beeel Pla lates. . 
Wante vals. and Women. Distance no hindran 
lion we Pay Frei oe and give Extra Terms. Address. 
D. Wok nd re & O0., Hartford, Conn. 





THE NEW YORK 
Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 
thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperons to 
all points of interest, Art a Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York C 
Theatre tickets engaged: 
hotels -— boarding-houses. 
ce, 24 Union Hee 


a ‘rooms at first-class 
Unexceptional reference. 
(4th Ave. side near lth 








REE. te, am anw ~ we say.*Stand- 
os ALARY. 5 ard Silverware Boston Mace. 





Photographic Supplies in all its | 


A DELIGHTFUL 
Sparkling Beverage. 


—NON-INTOXICATING.— 


MASON'S 


ENGLISH 


EER 
EXTRACTS, 


| 








and easily. Per- 
fect assimilation, 
no sediment,clear, 
pure and fine fla- 
vours, no alcoholic 
properties. 


CHEAP, 
WHOLESOME 


AND 
REFRESHING. 


Botanic Beer. 
Ginger Ale, 
Hops, 








Sarsaparilla, 
Dandelion. 
aaiian Bottle Makes 6 Gals.— 


If not readily obtained from your grocer 
or druggist please address a postal to 
U. S. Agency. 


BUTLER, BREED & C0., Boston, Mass, 


STATIONERY. 


We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 
| desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 





Cream Wove Paper, Plain er Ruled, 
18 to 20 cts, per Ib. 


Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 


Smooth or Rough Parchment and 
Antique Linen Papers range in 
price from........ -.-25 to 60 cts. per Ib. 


Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
| from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 
that is not satisfactory, both as to price and 
| quality, we therefore solicit a triai order. 


CRAYONS MOUNTED. WATER COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


of every description. 


MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, 














——THE ONLY > 


SHOE POLISH 
Containing OTL 


8. C. JAMESON & CO., 


Leaders in Fine Foot-Wear, 
15 Winter St., Boston. 


A SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY! 


PRESERVATIVE keeps the natural .Color 
Shape and Flavor of Fruits and Vegetables withor 
Heating, Cooking or Sealing. Simple, Harmless. 
Healthy and Cheap. Successfully tested 4 years. 
Testimonials from 10 States and Territories. Pack- 
age oo peers 4 gallons of fruit, 25 cents. Copy- 

righted Recipe, $1.00, post-paid. Circulars and 
agents’ terms sree. 


THE PRESERVATIVE CO., Moab, Utah. 














Street). Telephone Call. 


Reference: Vade Mecum, the leading agents’ 
paper, Salina, Kan. 


To Let for the Summer! 


A furnished cottage of four rooms at Riverside, 
Maine Cottage situated in a grove overlooking a 
three-mile pond, and cool, quiet and pa ey or 
particulars address Mrs. J. A. DELANO, 82 
Summer 8t., Chartestown, Mass. 
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‘The Woman’s Journal. 


BOSTON, JULY 5, 1890. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money-Order, may be sent at 
our risk. Money sent in letters not registered, at 
the risk of the sender. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. he change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals. This — + 
should made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid the 
cause of equal rights than by assisting the 
woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- | 


tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest. at their discretion, to 
the support or improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
voca; 8. 
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WYOMING ADMITTED. 


In the U. S. Senate, on Juné 27, the con- 
sideration of the bill for the admission of 
Wyoming as a State was resumed, and Mr. 
MORGAN addressed the Senate in opposi- 
tion to it. He said: 


The protection thrown by the constitu- 
tion around the respective States in the 
persons of their senators and in their in- 
fluence in the Senate indicated that there 
ought to be the most conservative care ex- 
ercised in reference to the admission of 
new States. Looking at the rights of his 
own State, and of the other sister States, 
he had the clear right and also the obliga- 
tory duty to ascertain whether the State 
proposed to be admitted had shown suflfi- 
cient qualifications in the proceedings 
which had led up to the organization, and 
whether it was in all respects such a civil 
community as ought to be invested with the 
power of local sovereignty. He favored 
the substitute offered yesterday by Mr. 
Jones, of Arkansas,—an enabling act for 
Wyoming, Idaho, Arizona and New Mexi- 
co. The adoption of the substitute was 
the only way to eliminate from the ques- 
tion the element of political considerations. 
There was no haste for the admission of 
Wyoming or [Idaho that did not equally 


_ apply to Arizona and New Mexico unless 


it was political calculations. Mr. Morgan 
described and denounced the action of the 
governor, chief justice and auditor of 
Wyoming in getting together without any 
authority whatever, anticipating the action 
of Congress in the way of an enabling act, 
apportioning delegates among the various 
counties, providing for a convention and 
for a vote on the constitution, and then 
demanding of Congress to legalize their 
action and admit the Territory as a State, 
with the understanding that if Congress 
would do so the new State would vote for 
a Republican candidate for the presidency 
the next time. There hud been no bargain 


perhaps to that effect, but it was just as | 


well understood as if there had been a bar- 
gain. Every one knew that if Wyoming 
were to be a Democratic State it could not 
be admitted at this time. Ag respects the 
provision for woman suffi a in the Wyo- 
ming constitution, the acceptance of that 
constitution by the United States would 
be a ratification and confirmation of that 
provision, and thereafter such confirma- 
tion could not be withdrawn. If a woman 


could vote and hoid office in Wyoming, | 


she could be elected to the Senate or to 
the House, and what would become then 
of the language in the constitution which 
provides as to senator or representative 


that he shall be an inhabitant of the State | 


in which he shall be chosen? What was 
to be done when a splendid woman from 
Wyoming should present herself to take 
the oath of office as asenator? It would 
be an unparalleled infliction upon him to 
have to ask the question, when such a 
woman walked to the clerk’s desk, leaning 
on the arm of the senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Platt), whether the gentleman 
was qualified for the position. 

Mr. CULLOM.—You would not ask it. 

Mr. MorGAN.—I do not think I would 
have -the audacity to do it; but if I had 


the audacity to vote for this bill, I would | 


do it. [Laughter.} I would do almost 
anything of that sort. 
R. PAYNE suggested jocularly that the 
= of women Senators would not 
ave a good effect on the Senate, particu- 
larly during executive sessions. 
Mr. MORGAN replied that the question 
brought up a more serious view of the 
matter than the Senator from Ohio ex- 


pected. He had never objected to woman | 


suffrage on the ground that woman was 
not mentally competent to exercise the 
ballot or to frame laws. It was the im- 
moral influence of the ballot upon woman 
that he objected to. He did not want to 
see her brought into contact with the rude 
elements of political life where her deli- 
cate sensibilities would be constantly 
wounded by bad and desperate politicians 


and men. ‘That was not her function, or 
her office. It would be degrading her 
from the high station in which God had 


placed her. He could say for himself and 
those dearest to him, that he would re- 
move from any community where it was 
necessary for his wife and daughter to 
go to the polls to protect his liberty. He 
would as soon see them shoulder muskets 
and go like amazons to the field to fight 
for his liberty. 

Mr. CULLOM suggested the case where 


devent tellow. We let ten negroes vote in 
the South where you let one white man in 
your Northern factories vete according to 
his own views. 

MR. SPOONER asked whether, in the 
admission of new States, it was the duty 
of Congress to look beyond the question 
whether their constitution was republican 
in form. He was not, he said, a convert 
to the doctrine of woman suffrage. 

Mr. MorGAN.—No,—I understand the 





entertainment committee was an enjoyable 
occasion. In the parlors Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, president of the New England 
Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. Lucy 


Stone, and Mrs. Allie E. Whitaker received | 


| the guests, who were presented by Mrs. | 
Barbara N. Galpin—Mrs. Elizabeth Merritt | 


Senator to be apologizing for his present | 


attitude? 

MR. SPOONER.—I am not apologizing at 
all. When I find occasion to apologize, I 
will not do it in the Senator’stime. There 
are other provisions besides that of woman 
suffrage in the Wyoming constitution 
which I would omit from it if I had the 
right todo so. But I call attention to the 
fact that this woman suffrage provision is 
not absolutely new. In the State of New 
Jersey women had the right of voting 
until 1807. 

Mr. MORGAN sent for a volume, and after 
exumining it said that in the New Jersey 
constitution of 1776 there was a property 
qualification which did not make any ref- 
erence to sex. 
stitution there was an absolute provision 
for woman suffrage. 

Mr. PLattT reminded Mr. Morgan that 
woman suffrage had been before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 1874, 
on the question whether a State that did 
not allow it was republican in form or 
not. 

Mr. MoRGAN—How was it decided ? 

Mr. PLatr—The court held that it was 
too late to raise the question, and that it 
was not true that a Stute was not republi- 
can in form because it did not allow wom- 
en to vote. 

MR. PAYNE was not sure but that it might 
be desirable to have women senators from 
Wyoming, and he was not sure but that it 
wasinevitable. The parties out there were 
equally divided, and the women out there 
were very smart. ‘he most remarkable 
community of strong-minded women was 
to be found there, and he was bound to 
say that the men were the most weak- 
minded, effeminate, emasculated set of 
men that could be found in the United 
States. He thought it likely, therefore, 
that the women would unite with the 
Democrats to elect a Democratic senator, 
and would unite with the Republicans to 
elect a Republican senator; and he hoped 
that both senators would be women. He 
did not lay much stress on the word the” 
in the Constitution of the United States, 
because he knew that a caucus of the Re- 
publican majority would arrange that by 
declaring that ‘‘he’’ was a pronoun of the 
“common gender.”’ He asked his friend 
from Connecticut—the land of steady 
habits and all sorts of good things—wheth- 
er he or the respectable, cultured women 
| of Connecticut would vote for an amend- 
ment to the constitution of that State, ad- 
mitting female suffrage. 

Mr. PLattr—I should not vote for it; 
but if the people of Connecticut should 
see fit to incorporate woman suffrage in 
the constitution, I would not leave the 
State on that account. we 

The question was taken on Mr. Jones’ 
substitute (an enabling act for Wyoming, 
Idaho, Arizona and New Mexico), and it 
was rejected by a strict party vote—yeas, 
18; nays, 29. Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, 
then moved as a substitute an enabling act 
for Wyoming alone; and it was rejected 
by exactly the same vote. ‘The bill ad- 
mitting Wyoming as a State was then 
passed by a strict party vote—yeas, 29; 
nays, 18, as follows: 

Yuas.—Messrs. Allen, Blair, Casey, Cullom, 
Davis, Dawes, Dixon, Edmunds, Evarts, Far- 
well, Frye, Hawley, Hiscock, Ingails, Jones 
(Nev.); Manderson, Mitchell, Moody, Morrill, 
Paddock, Pierce, Platt, Power, Sherman, 
Spooner. Stewart, Stockbridge, Teller, Wash- 
burn—29. 

Nays.—Messrs. Bate, Berry, Blackburn, Car- 
lisle, Coke, George, Gorman, Gray, Jones (Ark.) ; 
Kenna, McPherson, Morgan, Pasco, Payne, 
Pugh, Reagan, Vance, Walthall—18. 

The bill for the admission of Idaho was 
then taken up, and went over as ‘‘unfin- 
ished business” until Monday next. After 
an executive session, the Senate at 5 20 
adjourned till next day. L. s§ 


mS 
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THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL CONVENTION. 


During the sessions of the National Edi- 

torial Convention it was noticeable that 
| women were taking a more active part in 
| the proceedings than at any previous an- 
nual meeting. A number of Boston press 
women served faithfully on the local com- 
mittees, which combined to royally enter- 
tain their guests. In the appointment of 
committees in the convention, it was per- 
haps the influence of custom that assigned 
women only to the committee on memori- 
als to the dead. It has always been the 
share of women to shroud the dead. 

Miss Caroline A. Huling, of Chicago, 
who will be remembered as the editor and 
publisher of Justitia, was elected assistant 
recording secretary for the coming year. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe visited the conven- 
tion and talked briefly and pointedly upon 
independent journalism and the cause of 
woman in newspaper life and elsewhere, 
making an earnest plea for woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Howe received the thanks of 
her auditors, expressed in a rising vote, 
and subsequently she held an informal re- 
ception of the ladies of the Association. 

Miss Helen M. Winslow read a witty 
poem entitled ‘‘Minerva’s Bonnet,” which 
was received with enthusiastic applause, 
and Mrs. Eliza B. Burnz, of New York 





a woman had not a husband to vote for | City, made a brief address on the subject 
her. 

Mr. MORGAN said that in his State a 
black man would do the voting. 

Mr. CULLOM.—You would not let him. 

Mr. MorGan.—Oh, yes, if he is a pretty 


| of spelling reform, of which she isan earn- 
est advocate. 

The reception and banquet given to the 
ladies attending the convention by the 





Gosse, Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, and Miss 
Belle Grant Armstrong acting as ushers. 
The after-dinner speeches were char- 


| acterized by a kindly, helpful spirit, look- 


ing forward to the highest achievement. 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, of Salem, 


| Mass., spoke of the recognition of women 


in literary work. Mrs. Lucy Stone told of 
the opportunities for women now as con- 
trasted with the past, and said that women 
have come into their kingdom none too 
soon. She rejoiced in the pens that women 
hold and the thoughts they think. Mrs. 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, of Boston, read a 
poem of welcome, and Mrs. Myra Brad- 


| well of the Chicago Legal News, expressed 


But in the Wyoming Con- | 








her thought in dainty verse. Mrs. Laura 
Foute, of the Gulf Messenger, Houston, 


' Texas, Miss Katherine Conway, of the 


Boston Pilot, Mrs. Marie B. Wright, of the 
New York Herald, Mrs. Whitaker of the 
New England Farmer, Mrs. Lee, of Paw- 
tucket, and Miss Caroline Huling, each | 
spoke words of greeting. Mrs. Gosse, of 
the Boston Herald, related a ‘Boston 
Baked-Beans Story.” Mrs. Nellie Brown 
Mitchell, the brilliant soprano, Miss Maude 
Murray, our well known reader, Miss 
Bowen, of Roslindale, and the entire 
Fadette Orchestra, under Miss Marion C. 
White, tendered their services in finished 
music and recitation. 

A reception was given at the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, on Friday, from 10 to 1 
o'clock, to the ladies of the National Edi- 
torial Association and to the members of 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion. Those receiving were the editors of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, the associate editor, Mrs. Flor- 
ence M. Adkinson, and her little daughter, 
whose blooming health was an object-les- 
son showing the fallacy of the idea that 
woman suffragists neglect their children; 
the Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony. ‘There was a large and very 
pleasant gathering of ladies from almost 
all parts of the Union, some of them wom- 
en journalists, others the wives or daugh- 
ters of editors. Among those present were 
the following : 


E. M. and Lucy L. Correll, Journa/, Hebron, 
Neb.; Mrs. Matt. Parrott, Waterloo, Ia.; Mrs. 
Wallace C. Brown, Wells, Minn.; Mrs. Wm. 
Hinds, Shakopee, Minn.; Mrs. M. E. Milford, 
Vinita, Ind. Ter.; Mrs. Ida F. Raynolds, Akron, 
O.; Laura J. Farrar, Youngstown, O.; Delia E. 
Amos, Democrat, Sidney, 0.; Charles and Fan- 
nie Culmore, National Reformer, Houston, Tex. ; 
Mrs. Kate P. Rindlaub, IVitness, Platteville, Wis. ; 
Mrs. Edward Decker, Advocate, Green Bay, Wis. ; 
Mrs. W. O. L. Jewett, Democrat, Shelbina, Mo. ; 
Estelle Thomas, Farmer's Friend, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa.; Francis Coovet, ditto; Mrs. Margaret 
Magennis, Traveller, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Fanny H. Robinson, Newton, Ia.; Mrs. E. M. 
Cobb, York, Neb.; Mamie Martin, Brookhaven, 
Miss.; Mrs. A. H. Lowrie, Elgin, Ill.; Mrs. E. 
J. Jeannette Abbott, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Fravon- 
ius, Providence, R.I.; Louise R.Castle, Sandwich, 
Ill.; Clara L. Shattuck, Advertiser, Marlboro, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary L. Wyatt, Springfield Union, | 
W. Medford, Mass. ; Lucie Mayu Helms, Gazette, 
Morristown, Tenn.; Kinnie E. Smith, Parkers- 
burg. Va.; Mrs. J. Harvey Mathes, Ledger, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. H. E. Hoard, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mary Grew, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Walter Jefferis, Margaret Burleigh, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Julia McGrata, Truth, Baton Rouge, La.; 
Emma B. Aldrich, Record, Cawker City, Kan.; 
M. B. Gilmore, Mrs. A. R. Burkdoll, Eila Bent- 
ley (vice-pres. La. Press Ass’n), New Orlean., 
La.; Ada Sandoz, Opelousas, La.; Mrs. Ed. D. 
Deming, Shoe and Leather Review ; Edith Ella 
Wheeler, Boston, Mass.; G. L. S., The Jabbder- 
wock, Boston, Mass.: Mrs. John T. Mack and 
daughter, Register, Sandusky, O.; Mrs. L. A.W. 
Fowler, Dedham, Mass.; Frances C. Sparhawk, 
Newton Centre, Mass.; Mrs. J. W. Stofer and 
Katie E. Stofer, Star and News, Mount Joy, Pa.; 
Mrs. R. M. White and son, Mexico, Mo.; Mrs. 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. B. B. 
Herbert, National Journalist, Chicago, Ill.; S. 
Fannie Gerry Wilder, N. E. W. P. A., Boston, 
Mass., Miss Lizzie A. Waters, E. Somerville, 
Mass.; E. Jeanuette Abbott, Chicago, Ill.; John 
H. Copeland, Trijune, San Antonio, Tex.; H. R. 
Gates and Mrs. C. B. Gates, Boston, Mass. ; Helen 
M. Winslow, Roxbury, Mass.; Caroline T. Du- 
pee, Dorchester, Mass.; Marie R. Wright, World, 
New York; Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Herald; 
Edith Perry, Herald; Miss Brown, Traveller ; 
Miss Grace Soper, Journal ; Mr. Sullivan, Globe : 
Marion A. McBride, Boston, Mass.; Lucy E. 
Anthony, Fort Scott, Kan.; Mrs. Myra Bradwell, 
Legal News, Chicago, Ill. Many others called, 
whose names were not recorded. F. M. A. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA WOMEN. 


Some of the lady readers of the Green- | 
ville (S. C.) Daily News are justly indig- 
nant because a certain man has advertised 
his wife in that paper as an estray, and 
warns the public against harboring or em- 
ploying her. The News says: 

“Our information is that by the laws of 
this State a man has nearly the same claim 
on his wife that he has on his minor child. | 
He is exclusively entitled to the solace of 
her society and the result of her labor, if | 
she does any. Wedo not know that she | 
can be arrested and taken back to her | 
home if she chooses to leave it; but per- | 


sons who harbor or employ her can be 
prosecuted.” 
The News admits that the law does all it | 


| world, and they bring up families of boys | 


| 
| 
| 


can “to make the man master,” but it insists | 


that this is not unjust, since the law also 
requires the husband to support his wife. 
In conclusion, the editor declares: 


‘Our married women are as contented, 
as useful, and as handsome as any in the 


| 





and girls of whom the country has abun- 
dant reason to be proud.” 


If the women of South Carolina are the 


equals of those'ln any other State, it is a | 


pity that South Carolina should keep up in 
regard to them the absurd legal fiction, 
now abolished in almost all other States, 
which treats a full-grown woman like a 
minor child. The boys are already born 
in South Carolina who will remove that 
ancient iniquity from her statute books; 
and they are the boys of whom the State 


willindeed have reason to be proud. 


A. 5. B. 
oe 


THE WOMEN OF THE WAR. 


As in other directions, there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the value of women and 
women's services during the late war. 


Here and there, as veterans come together | 


to tell and listen to the stories of the days 
that tried their souls, it Is remembered 
that there were women who served their 
country well, and whose names are wor- 
thy of a place on the roll of honor. 

The Association of the Survivors of the 


Seventy*vcond Regiment, Pennsylvania | 


Volunteers, 
Mary W. Lee, of Philadelphia, a testimo- 
nial to her patriotism and services. Col. 
Charles H. Banes made the presentation 
address. He said that from the beginning 


recently presented to Mrs. | 


until the end of the war Mrs. Lee per- | 
formed the most efficient service in cheer- | 


ing the hearts of hundreds of wounded 
soldiers and easing their sufferings. He 
referred to Mrs. Lee’s connection with the 
Union Refreshment Saloon at the foot of 
Washington Avenue at the outbreak of the 
war; how, in August of 1861, she joined 
the troops at Harrison’s Landing and 
marched to the field of action, and at the | 
battle of Antietam performed deeds of | 
charity to the wounded and dying soldiers. | 
Col. Banes called attention to Mrs. Lee's 
patriotism in giviog all her earthly means | 
to her noble work, and told how, at the 
close of the war, she modestly retired from 
notice. 

A box was then presented containing 
resolutions in which the survivors of the | 
Seventy-second Regiment express their 
love anc. respect forher. The boxis made 
of boaicds taken from the Hoffman barn at 
Antietam, which was used as a hospital, 
and a handsome antique oak chair, embel- 
lished with wood-work carved out of the 
historic barn, accompanied it. 

Again, on Memorial Day, at Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., the orator, Col. John L. Rice, 


| of Springfield, referred to the part borne | 


by the women of America during the war, | 
by describing, as he said, ‘‘what I saw | 
one woman do and suffer, with the remind- | 
er that thousands of others like her gave | 
themselves to the same blessed ministry. | 
Far in the depths of that cavernous build- 

ing at Washington which contains the | 
treasury department of the government, 
you may find sitting at a little desk, busi- 
ly counting the money which flows in an 
endless stream through the nation's cof- | 
fers, an aged, silver-haired woman, whose | 
face might be transferred to a medizval | 
canvas and stand for the universal mother | 
ofsaints. Fortwenty-five years she has sat 

at this humble task, but its dull routine has 

neither dwarfed nor withered the heroic | 
soul which made her life an errand of mercy | 
to thousands upon thousands of soldiers | 
who shall rise up at the judgment day tocall | 
her blessed. When the first New Hamp- 

shire troops began to gather at their ren- 

dezvous, Harriet Dame read in the news- | 
papers that some boys from her town | 
were sick in camp. Straightway she be- 
took herself to Portsmouth to care for 
them. There she found others equally in 
need. Before they could be nursed back | 
to health, others and others appealed to 
her womanly heart, and when the regi- 
ment came to depart for Virginia, she had 
become as much a part of it as its colonel 
or its surgeon. To Virginia she went; on | 
to Bull Run, to the peninsula, to Bull Run | 
again, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, everywhere in the very fore- 
front she was found from the beginning 
to theend of the long struggle. No march 
was so toilsome that she did not find a 
way to accomplish it and come to the 
bivouac or the battlefield in season to suc- 

cor the very first who called for aid. | 
Now to the annual reunions of the New | 
Hampshire veterans at The Weirs, she | 
comes year after year, and there her great 
motherly heart opens out to receive the | 





vast family of her “‘boys’ who gather | 


round her and shout their rough welcome. 
A few years ago, Congress voted her a 
special pension, with arrears from the 
close of the war. 


She carried the money | 


up to New Hampshire, and there, on the | 


shores of Lake Winnipesaukee, built a 
great, rambling cottage, big enough to 
hold all the survivors of her beloved regi- 
ment. In it she spends her summer vaca- 


tions, and to it she welcomes not only her | 


own particular ‘boys,’ but all who ever 
wore the blue.” 

A century hence, when the history of 
the United States is the subject of review 


and comment, there will be wonder that the 


| idiots and criminals. 


heroes of ’61 could consent to class such 
women as these politically with paupers, 
F. M. A. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ELROD, 8. D., JUNE 25, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The questions— (1) What news can you 
give us from South Dakota? (2) How is 
the cause of justice progressing? (3) Will 
victory come to the right at the November 
election ?— these questions reach us from 
all parts of the land. It is due to the 
friends of woman suffrage everywhere, 
especially to the noble-hearted friends who 
have so generously given material aid, and 
added thereto sympathy, kindness, and 
love, that we answer as best we can these 
inquiries. 

What news? Will it be news to state 
that politicians are always politic? Poli- 
ticians here are no exception to their kind 
elsewhere. Two of the political parties 
seem to think it best to hold on to the bird 
in the hand rather than to risk catching 
the one in the bush. 

The Democratic party held its conven- 
tion and scouted the idea of endorsing 
woman suffrage. 

The Farmers’ Alliance, at its nominating 
convention, refused to put a suffrage plank 
in the platform, but passed a resolution 
favoring the principle. This means, ‘‘We 
will do nothing to help carry the suffrage 
amendment unless we can be convinced it 
will help us.” 

Time will show what the Republican 
party will do at its convention, August 25. 

How is the cause of suffrage progres- 
sing? Just as fast as you, dear friends, 
determine that it shall progress. Emerson 
says, ‘*‘No man can learn what he has not 
. . . the preparation for learning.” Our eyes 
are holden that we cannot see things that 
stare us in the face, until the hour arrives 
when the mind is ripened—then we behold 
them. These people have had no oppor- 
tunity of learning the truths we are 
teaching. Their eyes are holden until 
they receive instruction, and when the 
needed information is given, they see the 
right and accept the truth gladly. 

Proof of this has come to me at every 
one of the eighty-four meetings I have held 
during the past ninety days. ‘You cannot 
organize here,” they will say, ‘*because 
nobody, or few, believe in woman suf- 
frage.” Yet, when I have spoken and am 
ready to organize, a large proportion of 
the audience give their names as believers, 
ready to work to secure the adoption of 
the suffrage amendment. Our chief hope 
of victory in this contest is in getting the 
subject fairly understood by the people in 
the rural districts. Itis through the town- 
ship and school district meetings that this 
is to be done. It will require honest, 
earnest, good speakers to do this. Organ- 
izing must be done in the country districts 
by thdse who hold the meetings. Indeed, 
this should be done everywhere by each 
speaker who addresses an audience where 
a society has not been formed. It is not 
neeessary to hold a dozen meetings to con- 
vert the country people. With unpreju- 
diced, thoughtful minds they listen to the 
statements made, and with due considera- 
tion accept the truth and ever after hold 
thereto. They do not laugh, clap, and 
cheer over the witty sayings and happy 
hits of a speaker, and then go away with- 
out having a single grain of the principle 
advocated implanted in their mind. They 
go to the meetings to get information, 
and to receive instruction. 

Especially in this state, they seem deeply 
interested in the moral welfare of the peo- 
ple, the improvement of society, and in 
whatever tends to better the government. 

With the dwellers in cities it is different. 
Their rushing, busy, money-making lives 
have a tendency to distract the mind, to 
make it forget the higher and more unself- 
ish duties of bettering society and secur- 
ing justice for the weak and oppressed. 
Wearied with business cares, they attend 
meetings for rest. They are amused and 
pleased with the witty, sarcastic and pos- 
sibly brilliant sayings of the speaker, and 
are equally pleased and amused with the 
misrepresentation, and the unfair, cold 
and cruel criticisms of the opposing editor 
in the next morning's paper. 

This counteracting influence of adverse 
press criticism never touches the country 
hearer. He hears, forms his opinion, and 
decides for himself without waiting to 
read the morning editorlal before making 
up his mind. Thus the leaven of truth 
which the speaker leaves with him, has 
both time and the proper conditions to 
work, and by November 4, the whole coun- 
try will be leavened. Those who do this 
country organizing and speaking will find 
it humble, laborious, unhonored and 
fatiguing work. They must be willing to 
be abased that the cause may be exalted. 
It is this humble, unobtrusive work that 
will bring freedom to women. The school- 
house meetings are always largely attend- 
ed. Sometimes the audience is composed 
entirely of Sgandinavians. They reason 
well and are easily convinced. They do 
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not wish to be thought to change their | 
opinion too suddenly. “I believe this is | 
just. Women should be treated justly; I 
will do all in my power to secure their 
rights for them; but I came here well 
grounded in disbelief of this subject. Now 
I will study this carefully, for I do not 
wish to have the wool pulled over my 
eyes,”’—said a Scandinavian to me. I as- 
sured him that my intention was not to 
pull the wool over his eyes, but of from 
them. He and his neighbors gladly re- 
ceived the literature, saying they would | 
read carefully, and they earnestly request- | 
ed that another speaker be sent them. 

A constant appeal for speakers comes to 
me from societies which I have organized. | 
The people everywhere want meetings | 
held in their schoolhouses. If every 
township in each county could be organ- | 
ized and the people set to work, we would 
have an educating system such as we have 
pever had in any State before, and would 
soon have a force that no political party 
could afford to ignore. With the work 
that has been done already, this can be 
accomplished, at least one month before 
the election, if the plan that presents itself | 
to my mind be adopted by those having 
this work in charge, and if the friends 
will exert themselves to raise funds for 
the purpose. This will prove the most 
economical way of getting the people ed- 
ucated. In this way the third question,— 
Will victory come to the amendment on 
the fourth of November? can be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Fifty-eight of my meetings have been 
held in Orthodox churches, seventeen in 
schoolhouses, five in halls, two in waiting- 
rooms at railroad stations, one in a Court 
House, one in the open air. I have ad- 
dressed two conventions of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and am chosen orator of the day | 
for an equal suffrage rally at Watertown, 








July 4. MATILDA HINDMAN. 
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BISHOP SPAULDING ON WOMAN’S 
SPHERE. 


Among the many recent evidences of a 
rapidly changing sentiment in the church 
regarding the position of women, and 
looking toward what Miss Willard aptly 
terms the ‘‘ecclesiastical emancipation of 
woman,” none is more significant than the 
oration of the Right Rev. John Lancaster 
Spaulding, Bishop of Peoria, Ill., to the 
graduates of Notre Dame University, at 
South Bend, Ind. 

Notre Dame University is one of the 
largest and most influential Catholic insti- 
tutions in this country, and is attended by 
young men from all sections of the Union. 
The commencement last week was notable 
in character and attendance. There were 
oratorical contests, military drills, and boat 
races, with all their interests and excite- 
ments. In the midst came Bishop Spauld- | 
ing’s oration, which was pronounced the 
most stirring effort of this eloquent divine. | 
It was an appeal for higher civilization, a 
protest against materialism. The Chicago | 
Inter-Ocean’s report says: 


‘*His appeal for the higher education of | 
women and for their having equal rights 
with men at first startled the large audi- 
ence in the theatre of the university, and 
then called forth a storm of applause. He 
insisted that the present position of wom- 
an was a relic of barbarism. The right of 
woman was to be the equal of man in all 
respects. He who denied her this right 
was a savage. She was ill paid; she should 
be paid as much as a man. ‘The saddest 
sight on earth was that of a delicately nur- | 
tured girl, capable, cultured, cut out of 
her place in life by barbarous prejudices. | 
The Bishop’s most advanced sentiments | 
were loudly cheered by the students. He | 
said that a time would confé when the sa- | 
loon must go; it, too, was a relic of sav- 
agery. The mien Rev. Bishop Moore, of | 
St. Augustine, Fla., and a hundred priests, | 
the Rev. J. E. Walsh, president, the fac- | 
ulty, and over 600 students applauded | 
Bishop Spaulding’s words to the echo.” 


The following day. June 25, in his ad- 
dress to the young women at St. Mary's 
Academy, the Bishop made another strong 
and eloquent plea for the equality of 
the sexes. To quote from the report: 


He said that the position of women in 
all ages since the beginning of the world 
had been the position that the southern 
planters gave their slaves. They were 
treated kindly, as the slaves of men he 
knew had been treated, but kept in ig- 
norance. But in this country, women 
had emancipated themselves. ‘‘American 
women are more intelligent than men.”’ 
He then turned solemnly to the graduates 
and told them that they must not make 
marriage their main idea in life. ‘“The old 
theory that a woman is like a flower, to 
be cherished only in her bloom, is ex- 
ploded; she is no longer a creature to be 
loved and caressed when the bloom is on 
her cheek, and then to be thrust aside, to 
be a nurse, a drudge; she would hence- 
forth work side by side for the prizes for | 
which men work and win.” He demanded 
the highest education for women. They 
Must make themselves strong, mentally 
and physically, for strength is power. 
They were the equals of men. The high- | 
est virtues which men cultivate were theirs | 
naturally. They were gentle, merciful, | 
pure. Their mission was to help the 
World to attain the desire of God. The 
World was better to-day than it ever had 

n, and good women had made it so. | 
F. M. A. 
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| woman suffrage bill failed this year, and 


| such a bill is near. E. 


| last year, and Grace Church parish, in this 


LOBBY NOT NEEDED. 





TAUNTON, MAsSs., JUNE 30, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 
I was in attendance last week on the an- 


| niversary exercises of Wheaton Female 


Seminary, Norton, Mass., one of the best | 
institutions of learning in the land, and I 


| there heard an interesting address from 
| Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., of Boston, on 


“Conscience.” The good doctor was not 
quite sure it was best for women to have 
the ballot, but he seemed pleased with the 
new version of Psalm 68:11. In King 
James’ rendering it is: ‘The Lord gave 
the word; great was the company of those | 
that published it." The new version has 

it: ‘**The Lord giveth the word: the wom- 

en that publish the tidings are a great 

host.” Ido not know that the WomMAN’'s 

JOURNAL Has called attention to this new | 
rendering. ‘The doctor considered women | 
especially fitted for gospel missionary 
work, and cited the case of a graduate 
from one of our women's colleges, who, in 
going to Japan, had been charged with 
the superintendence of public instruction 
there, with the privilege of teaching the 
principles of Christianity without let or 
hindrance. 

I observe, in the last number of your 
JOURNAL, p. 204, in an article signed 
“L. S."—“No Lobby, No Case,” these | 
words: 

“The recent investigations in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature throw a side light 
on the constant defeat of woman suffrage 
by that body. We had no lobby.” 

Permit a member of the House who 
voted for woman suffrage to express his 
pleasure that you had no lobby, and also 
to express his opinion that the lobby is 
not such an important factor in Massachu- 
setts legislation as some suppose. As for | 
myself, I should not know there is any 
such thing as the ‘third house’ about 
which there has been so much talk. I 
think I can give one great reason why fhe 





having been in the House, I had good op- 
portunity of knowing. I asked men to 
vote forthe bill. They invariably told me, 
in declining, that the women did not want 
the ballot, and they cited their own wives, | 
mothers, and sisters"as examples. The 
answer they all made was: ‘'The women | 
do not want it. Only here and there one 
votes for school committee.” Now, | 
whether true or not, this is what they say, 
and this is the objection which the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage have to meet. It 
is not necessary to have any other third 
house than a good, strong, healthy public 
sentiment among the women of the land, 
demanding the ballot as a God-given right, 
and when it is proved, past all question- 
ing, that the women want the ballot and 
will use it, the time of the passage of 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW YorK, JULY 2, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The coming of women into wider spheres 
of usefulness in the Christian churches 
seems to be conceded by all denomina- 
tions. Even the most conservative among 
the Protestants—the Episcopalians—are 
encouraging more and more the author- 
ized ministrations of women. Although 
not yet permitted ordination, their work 
as deaconesses was fully sanctioned by a 
canon passed at the General Convention 


city, is about to establish a training-school 
for deaconesses. It is to be opened in 
October, at 802 Broadway. ‘The regular 
school year will continue until the end of 
April, and there will be three months of | 
hospital training. A faculty of ten teach- | 
ers will give instruction in he scriptures, | 
church history, theology, social science, | 
hygiene, household management, and the | 
care of the sick. There will be nocharges | 
to those who enter the school with the in- | 
tention of becoming deaconesses, though 
each woman will have to support herself. 

The establishment of such a school was 
rendered necessary by the passage of the | 
canon providing for the office, as it re- 
quired that each candidate for the diacon- 
ate must have had an adequate prepara- 
tion for the work, both technical and re- 
ligious. The minimum of age for admis- 
sion is eighteen, and each deaconess is ex- | 
pected to give her service for at least ten 
years. No vow of celibacy is to be taken, 
and the term of office beyond the ten years 
is voluntary. If a deaconess marries, she 
will not thereby be displaced from her 
order, but will thereafter ‘‘hold her dia- 
conal ministry in abeyance.”’ A costume at 
once ‘simple and distinctive” is to be worn. 

A letter from Mrs. Mary Seymour How- 
ell is of interest not only toher New York 
friends, but to many others throughout 
the country. She writes that she is well, | 
notwithstanding the hard work she is do- | 
ing in South Dakota. She is speaking | 
almost every night, but will go early in 
July to the Black Hills for a rest of four 
weeks through the hottest season. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The alumnz of Smith College have raised 
$21,000 for a new gymnasium. 

We are indebted to Mr. Hamilton Will- 
cox for thecomparative areas of Wyoming 
and other States published in another 
column. i 

The Weekly American of Boston, Mass., 
offers a prize of fifty dollars for the best 
original primer on the Constitution of the 
United States. 

St. Olaf College, of Minnesota, which 
the United Norwegian Lutheran Church 
has just decided to recognize as its college, 
is co-educational. 

Sara M. Maxon Cobb, M. Ph., Kent’s 


Hill, Me., has just received the degree of | 
Philosophy from Syracuse | 


Doctor of 
(N. Y.) University. 

Miss Frances E. Willard was admitted as 
delegate to the International Sunday School 
Convention, notwithstanding strong oppo- 
sition from the Canadian delegates. 

The Columbus, O., Board of Education 
has decided that there shall hereafter be 
no distinction between the salaries of men 
and women teachers in the public schools. 

A young lady lately applied to the post- 
master at Richmond, [nd., for appointment 
as letter carrier, and found that official of 
the opinion that women are not eligible to 
that position. 

The Ohio State Prohibition Convention 
elected Mrs. Martha McClellan Brown 
secretary of the convention, and resolved 
that ‘no citizen should be denied the right 
‘to vote on account of sex.” 

The graduating class of Bryn Mawr 
have given $100 as a nucleus for an educa- 


| tional loan fund to help needy students. 


It is hoped that this fund will be suflicient- 
ly increased to be put in use by next fall. 


The Maine State Prohibition Convention 
was of the opinion that ‘as the liquor 
traffic deals its severest blows and lays its 
heaviest burdens upon women and the 
homes, the right of suffrage on moral and 
educational interests is but simple justice.” 

During the past year the Woman’s Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., has studied the history 
of Spain from the earliest records to the 
present day. This, with discussions upon 
current topics and other matters of inter- 
est, has constituted an unusually good 
year’s work. 

The business of preparing pure grape 
juice for the market, which has been car- 
ried on by Mrs. Emma M. Taylor, of Wo- 
burn, Mass., has passed into the possession 
of a syndicate of W. C. T. U. women, un- 
der the firm name of Mrs. Sarah C. Samp- 
son & Co., Bedford, Mass. 

Another name must be added to the list 
of girls who have taken college honors. 


| Miss Agnes Lowe has just taken the first 


prize in the annual ‘‘ Junior Ex” oratorical 


| contest of the Wisconsin State University. 
| There were six contestants, two girls and 


four boys, or, as they say out West, two 
ladies and four gentlemen. 

The new edition of ‘‘Men of the 'Times,”’ 
now in preparation, will be called ‘*Men 
and Women of the Times,” a correction 
that has long been desirable from a strictly 
literary point of view, and as a matter of 
recognition of the place women occupy in 
affairs. About five hundred new names 
will be added io the forthcoming edition. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, auxiliary to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, will meet in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass,, on the 
12th, 13th, 14th and 15th of August, 1890. 
There will be a meeting of the National 
Council, at National Headquarters, in the 
Hotel Vendome, on Monday evening, 
August 11th. 

Women of the working classes are learn- 
ing to protest rather than to silently 
endure. A committee of eight women, 
the wives of workingmen, in Chicago, re- 
cently visited Mayor Cregier and entered a 
complaint against the Atchison car-spring 
factory for a nuisance. The mayor heard 
them, and at once ordered suit to be 
brought against the company and the 
nuisance suppressed. 


Statistics have been published of the 
women students of Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities, proving the fallacy of the 
old argument that study is injurious to 
women. Itis shown that among students, 
both men and women, the proportion of 
marriages is comparatively small. It is 
also shown that there are fewer childless 
women among the married students than 
among other women, and not only that, 
but their children are healthier. 


Miss Frances Willard has lately had a 
gift of $850 for the purpose of enlarging 
and refurnishing her private study, famil- 
larly called “The Den.” It was a small 
and inconvenient room in the modest Rest 
College, at Evanston, but now is being 
transformed into a restful place, which 
Miss Willard describes as ‘‘large and sun- 
ny, with bay window, an open fireplace for 
cheer and rest, and bookcases of pretty 


wood—all because of your tender thought.” | City. 


| send the address of every former New 
now residing or sojourning elsewhere, who is | 

| a to woman’s disfranchisement. 
a 


When, in accordance with a pretty Eng- 
lish custom, the charming Duchess of 
| Portland was offered by her husband a 
superb necklace of rare stones on theocca- 
sion of the birth of her little daughter, she 
declined the gift, and asked to have its 
money value given to build new alms- 
| houses on the estate for the benefit of sick 
or infirm tenants. 
Of Miss Angie Wray’s poem, “Three 
Sisters,” published in the June Harper's 
Magazine, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
| Says: “It isa remarkable production for a 
| young person without much literary expe- 

rience, showing at once imaginative power 
| and skill in handling. A talent like hers 
| is well worth cultivating, and may give 
her a place in the brilliant circle of our 
native poetesses.”’ 


| has organized mission work among the 
| young girls employed in the factories. 
| They began with one room and twenty or 


| thirty girls, but the work has grown g0 | 


| that now a tenement of seven rooms is 
necessary for those who come regularly. 
Teaching is given in dressmaking, pen- 
manship, and singing, and there is a good 
circulating library. 
four evenings in the week and two hours 
on Sunday. 

On June 25, two young attorneys of 
Detroit, Mich., Miss Ada Lee and Mr. W: 
Edgar Springer formed a marriage and 
legal partnership. The bride is well 
known in Michigan and to the bar af the 
country, as a young lawyer of ability, and 
one whose career has been notable from 
the fact that she is the first woman to 
occupy the office and fulfil the duties of a 
Circuit Court Commissioner, she having 
been elected to that office in St. Clair 
County, in 1884, 

At the late annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeopathy, held at 
Waukesha, Wis., two women physicians, 
Dr. Mary J. Chapman, Pittsburg, Pa., and 
Dr. T. Caroline Canfield, Chicago, were 
appointed on the Board of Censors. At 
the banquet, Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, of 
Chicago, responded to the toast ‘The 
American Medical Man.” Among the 
women physicians in attendance were Dr. 
Mary Munson, Los Angeles, Cal.; Dr. E. 
Stella Perigo, Dr. Sarah A. Smith, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Dr. Mary W. Noxon, New 
York City; Dr. Gertrude Bristling, Rhode 
Island. 

The Queen Bee tells of a case of injustice 
in Colorado, in which Mrs. Jack, of Gun- 
nison, is the victim. Mrs. Jack is said 
to be the only woman mining expert 
in the country. She is an educated wom- 
anand an excellent shot. She takes her 
horse, wagon and camping outfit, goes 
alone prospecting, no one molests her until 
she proves her work by a sale of valuable 
mining property. Then every effort is 
made to defraud her. Lately, it is said, 
in a suit brought against ber by a person 
| who had forged her name that he might 
claim half of a piece of mining property 
| which she owned, every point in law was 
in favor of the woman, yet the decision of 
the court was against her, because this 
was the only chance to get the costs paid, 
the man forger not being able to pay the 
costs. 











a young woman of twenty-five Writes her 
name. Her office is at the headquarters 
of a prominent publishing house in Chi- 
cago, where fifty or more publications are 
printed. Sixteen months ago, a letter 
found its way there from a Western town, 
written by one Della Mary Walker, a 
| graduate of Wooster University. It was 

distinguished from the thousand of letters 

daily received because every word from 
| the headline to the signature was complete 
| and definite in its purpose. The writer 
had a clear thought and expressed it so 
| concisely as to double its value. She ac- 
cepted the place offered to her by the 
manager of the house, though it was hard- 
ly her ideal of a situation. Later, when 
he wanted to take a trip across the contin- 
ent, he selected her to fill his place. And 
that is why the firm bears upon its letter- 
| heads and documents, ‘‘D. M. Walker, 
| Treasurer.”’ Only a letter well written, a 
subordinate place well filled, and a wom- 
| an’s success is the result. 





NEW YORK SUFFRAGE WORK, 

The State Committee of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Party are very desirous to complete 
their lists of friends of the cause, as success 
largely depends on thorough organization and 
co-operation. Every one who sees this notice is 
earnestly requested to send the address of every 
suffragist, known to him or her, in any part of 
the State, to George Pellew, Secretary State 
Committee, Katonah, N. Y. In sending these 
names, please state whether the persons are 
‘‘straight-out”’ suffragists; and if not, then say to 
what other party they belong — Republican, 


Democratic, Prohibition, or Labor. Also, please 
orker 


This, 
, is very important. Money in aid of the 
work should be sent to Mr. Albert O. Willcox, 
Treasurer State Committee, 146 Broadway, N.Y. 
M. Lovise Tuomas, Chairman. 


The W. C. T. U. of New Britain, Conn., 


The rooms are open | 


‘““D. M. Walker, Treasurer.” is the way’ 





FOUR HUNDRED MILES NEARER TO 
LIVERPOOL. 

A Boston notion, and one that is likely 
from appearances to make the distance to 
Liverpool 400 miles nearer, is founded on 
making a neweterminal steamboat point, 
which it is claimed can be done at what 
will soon be known as Terminal City, lo- 
cated at the east end of the Straits of 
Canso, N. S., where it is claimed there is 
one of the finest harbors on the Atlantic 
Coast, and open to navigation all the year 
round. A company to carry out the plan 
suggested has been formed in this city, 

| with headquarters at 31 Milk Street, and 
their advertisement in relation to the same 
will be found in this week’s JOURNAL, to 
which attention is directed. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and whol ss. More ical 





the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competi- 
tion with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St. N.Y., 


Outing Shirts. 


FRENCH FLANNELS, 
CHEVIOTS, OXFORDS, 
SILKS, CASHMERETTES, Etc, 
TENNIS SUITS. 
TENNIS BELTS, 
TENNIS SASHES, 
BATHING SUITS, CAPS, SHOES, Ete., 
—FOR— 
LADIES, GENTS, MISSES AND BOYS, 
ALL STYLES AND SIZES. 


GEO. E FREEMAN & C0, 


(Formerly FREEMAN & GRAY), 


124 Tremont Street, 
Opp. Park Street Church. 


COWLES “i'oitinonh Bo Bona 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors, 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R, CRANFORD, 
RigH. 

















Mercy A. BAILEY, DELIA C, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above, F. M. COWLES. 





‘Loose Wrist Belge Gloves 


| FOR TRAVELLING. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street, Boston, 


| Has received another importation 
of the famous loose wrist or Belge 
Gloves for shopping and travelling. 


BOUNCING, BOWS ox ra axa, 


or the pure Mountain Breezes will soon invite your 
presence. ake your leisure twice the pleasure, by 
taking along’our entertaining Music. 











(If you have no Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo, 
Flute or Violin, call or send for lists of fine 
instruments at our branch store, J. C. 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston,) 





OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The best 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price $1. Arr. for Piano 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLLEC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces, Price $1. 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 beautiful 
Melodies, finely arranged, Price $1. 

Vol, 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
panes. 12 first-class songs by the best authors. 

rice $1, 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edition. 82 
jolly Songs. 200,000 sold. Price 50 cents. 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Piano. 100 
of them. Easy, and as merry as they can be. 
Price 50 cents. 


FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 


THE ATLAS. By Carl Zerrahn. 29 splendid Cho- 
| ees and Secular. Most of them quite new. 
rice $1. 


Any book mailed for retall price. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
DO YOU READ? 


Do you read the standard Magazines and Papers? 
f so, send subscriptions to 


CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO, 
Niles Building, 27 School St., Boston, Mass. 
Single subscriptions at club rates in nearly every case, 

Send for Catalogue of Prices, Free. 

Orders for rare books promptly filled. 


MONHECAN ISLE, 
MAINE. 


For health and true rest no finer place on the Maine 
coast than this historic and romantic island, risin 
one hundred and fifty feet from the sea, and situa’ 
twelve miles from mai . nificent ocean 
scenery, deep sea fishing, boating, bathing, and an 
excellent table. Board, $5.50 to $5 per week, ac- 
cording to rooms. Send for circular. 

Mrs. W. L. ALBEE, Monhegan, Maine. 
Refers to Miss Wilde, WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office. 
































For the Woman's Journal. 
REASSURANCE. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 








Can you imagine nothing better, brother, 
Than that which yqu have always had before? 
Have you been so content with “wife and mother’ 
You dare hope nothing more? 


Have you forever praised her, prized her, sung her, 
The happy queen of a most happy reign’ ; 

Never dishonored her, despised her, flung her 
Derision and disdain’? 


Go ask the literature of all the ages! 
Books that were written before women read, 
Pagan and Christian, satirists and sages— 
Read what the world has said! 


There wa* no power on earth to bid you slacken 
The generous hand that painted her disgrace; 
There was no shame on earth too black to blacken 

That much-praised woman face! 


Eve and Pandora! always you begin it; 

The ancients called her Sin and Shame and Death; 
“There is no evil without woman in it,” 

The modern proverb saith. 


She has been yours in uttermost possession, 
Your slave, your mother, your well-chosen bride; 
And you have owned, in millionfold confession, 
You were not satisfied! 


Peace, then! Fear not the Coming Woman, brother! 
Owning herself, she giveth all the more ; 

She shall be better woman, wife and mother 
Than man hath known before! 
Pasadena, Cal. 





oo 
HOLIDAYS. 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart— 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows ; 
The happy days unclouded to their close; 
The sudden joys that out of darkness start 
As flames from ashes; swift desires that dart 
Like swallows singing down each wind that blows! 





White as the gleam of a receding sail, 
White as a cloud that floats and fades in air, 
White as the whitest lily on a stream, 
These tender memories are—a fairy tale 
Of some enchanted land, we know not where, 
But lovely as a landscape in a dream. 


——_—_—__+ 94 —__. 
ON THE BLUFF. 


BY JOHN HAY. 





O grandly flowing river! 

O silver-gliding river! 

Thy springing willows shiver 
In the sunset as of old; 

They shiver in the silence 

Of the willow-whitened islands, 

While the sun-bars and the sand-bars 
Fill air and wave with gold. 


O gay, oblivious river! 

O sunset-kindled river! 

Do you remember ever 
The eyes and skies so blue 

On a summer day that shone here— 

When we were all alone here, 

And the blue eyes were too wise 
To speak the love they knew? 


O stern, impassive river! 
O still, unanswering river! 
The shivering willows quiver 

As the night-winds moan and rave. 
From the past a voice is calling, 
From Heaven a star is falling, 
And dew swells in the bluebells 


Above her hillside grave. 
— Washington Post. 





*o* 
For The Woman's Journal. 


UNOLE FRANZ. 


BY JOSEPHINE P. HOLLAND. 


‘*But you can help us so much, and we | 


need just such help as yours!” 

Annette St. Clare, vivacious, petite, pro- 
fuse in her expressions of sympathy or 
dislike, was the ideal French maiden trans- 
planted to American soil; while Rosa 
Schuman was an equally clear type of the 
Teutonic race. Tall, large-framed, slow 
of speech, hesitating in manner, to a cas- 
ual observer there was nothing preposses- 
sing about the girl, and yet, within the 
two short weeks of their acquaintance, a 
firm friendship had grown up between 
these two, cemented by suffering and 
fortitude on one side, and sympathy and 
assistance on the other. 


It was the season of the Ohio floods, and | 


the St. Clares from their abundance had 
been lavish in expenditure, and prompt in 
offers of relief to the refugees who stood 


in need. Rosa’s sad face and Annette’s | 


bright one had proved mutually attractive, 
and when the rich girl learned that the 
other was an orphan and homeless, made 
such by the raging waters, her impulsive 


heart opened to the friendless girl, and | 


she insisted upon taking her home. Rosa 
was proud, and the thought of dependence 
on strangers was very trying. 

‘But you can help us so much,” said 
Annette, ‘‘and we need just such help as 


yours. What are your plans for the fut- 
ure?” 
Alas! Rosa had no plans. A few days 


before, happy with her father and mother 
in the little home on the river’s bank, she 
had tended her chickeus, knit her father’s 


socks, listened to her mother’s recital of | 


scenes in far-away Germany, and built a 


glorious air-castle, in which she sailed and | 


sailed away across the ocean, to visit the 
Fatherland. Then camethe storm. Four 
days and nights it rained incessantly. 
Each day the river rose higher and higher, 
and each day the prospect of fair weather 
seemed less promising. The chicken-coops 
floated down on the tide, trees and floating 
timbers obstructed navigatio., and made 


| communication with neighbors hazardous, 
| and still it rained, and rained, and rained. 


| account for a restless man’s whims? 


Rosa’s father became very impatient. 
He must needs go out in his boat, and 
learn the worst. Perhaps his neighbors 
needed assistance; perhaps—but who can 


only knew that her father went out to his 
death ; that there, within sight of the win- 
dow where she had spent so many happy 


| hours, her father went down, struck by a 


heavy timber, and his little boat, keel up- 
wards, floated on the stream. 
The poor wife, rushing madly to his 


| rescue, found the water rising rapidly 


around the house, and half-frantic at the 


thought of her husband's death, with still | 


sufficient forethought for her own and her 
daughter’s safety, she made her way to 
the out-houses, and for an hour or two, 
with almost superhuman strength, carried 
in article after article that she felt they 
would need in case the water rose so high 
as to cut them off from all communication 
with land. Her daughter, accustomed to 
implicit obedience, and excited to unusual 
strength by the events of the morning, 
took without complaint what her mother 
brought, and placed it beyond the reach of 
the terrible waters. It was only when the 
prostrate form of the intrepid woman lay 
across the threshold, half buried in water, 
that either realized the danger to which 
the mother had exposed herself. By a 
mighty force of will, she rose, and with 
her daughter’s help, mounted the narrow 
staircase and fell fainting on the bed. 

The darkness of the storm closed around 
them. The sick woman rallied, but a vio- 
lent fever ensued, and all night long, 
racked with pain and maddened by her 
grief, she called in piteous tones to her 
dead husband. Then, drawing Rosa to 
her side, she bade her listen, while she 
gave her instructions for their safety, and 
counsels for the future, should they be 
separated. 

‘Take that little purse,” she said, ‘your 
Uncle Franz gave it to me on Christmas 
Day, when I was about as old as you. Put 
this money that I have in my pocket into 
the purse, and fasten it inside your dress. 
You may see the time soon when you will 





| her doom. 
| sound of voices, and lifting her head, 
| which she had buried in her pillow, she 
| saw the morning light straggling in, and 
| realized that a boat was coming to her as- 
| sistance. 


| 
ey boat received the wanderers, and 


sorely need it.” 
All night long, Rosa ministered to her 


| mother’s needs, and towards morning the 


weary woman slept. Rosa, relieved of 
her care and exhausted by fatigue, lost 
consciousness, and dreamed she was on the 
ocean steamer going to Uncle Franz. She 
felt the swash of the waves against the 
boat, the pitch and tumble of the vessel as 
it rose and fell. She woke; the house was 
moving, she was sure of it. She stepped 
on the stairs, and found the water nearly 
at the top. The clock had stopped, the 
outer darkness was impenetrable, her 
mother still slept, and for what seemed 
years instead of hours, the girl waited for 
She was roused finally by the 


Strong arms lifted the sick 
woman, and Rosa was soon beside her, 
adrift on a pitiless waste of waters. But 
other help was close at hand. A govern- 


kind hands ministered to their wants. In 
a few hours the spires of Cincinnati loomed 
in sight, and once more Rosa stepped on 
the solid earth. 
Sheds and warehouses had been hastily 
converted into hospitals, and in one of 
these the poor girl saw her mother pass 





out of this world, leaving her friendless 
and homeless in the great city. Taught 
to be helpful, and unwilling to become a 
| burden, she offered her aid as a nurse and 
| servant, and it was here that Annette 
St. Clare had found her, and had begged 
| her to go home with her. Rosa had been 
| captivated by Annette’s graceful man- 
| ners and helpful spirit, as she had worked 
| with and for her about the building, and 
| the appeal was more than her stoical 

pride could resist, though she meant to 
| keep her place, she said to herself, and do 
| a servant's work. 
But Annette thought otherwise. The 
| St. Clares opened their hospitable doors 
as to an equal, and Rosa became a member 
of the family. 

At first she resisted all invitations to 
mingle with them in their social pleas- 
ures; but there came a time when she 
found it impossible to do so. 
Opera Troupe was in the city, and It was 
announced that they would sing on Sun- 
day afternoon for the benefit of the flood 
sufferers. 

‘*You must surely go, Rosa; it is for 
charity, you know, and everybody will be 
| there,’ Annette had said, and a strange 

longing had come into Rosa’s soul. She 

wanted to see a crowd of people. She 

| half hoped to see a familiar face, and hear 
from what was once her home. 

Never in all her young life had Rosa 

imagined such beauty, such magnificence, 

| such wonders as she saw around her that 

| day. It was like a dream, and the music 


Rosa | 


Abbey’s | 





was but a small part of the enchantment. 
In fact, it is doubtful if she gave full at- 
tention to the stage until her wandering 
thoughts were recalled by the sweet and 
simple ballad, such as only Nilsson could 
sing, ‘‘Please give me a penny, sir.”” A hush 
had fallen on the multitude, followed, as 
the singer stepped down from the platform 


amongst the audience to ask for a proof of | 


their appreciation, by such an outpouring 
of generosity as was never seen in the rich 
city before. Rosa laid her own little purse 
and its contents in the rapidly filling basket 
as a hand just behind her held out a pile of 
shining gold. Forgetful of decorum, in 
her astonishment at the sight of so much 
money, she turned around and looked 
fairly in the face a blue-eyed, bronzed, 
elderly gentleman, who met her gaze with 
one equally astonished. 


“Child, who are you, if not Madaline | 
Who gave you that | 


Schwartz's daughter? 
purse?” 
“Oh, sir, what have I done?” she said. 


‘‘That is all I had in the wide world; and 
my mother told me to hoard it for a time | 


of need.” 

‘“*Your mother? Where is she? 
sought her for the past week in vain. 
she ever speak of her brother Franz?” 

‘*Indeed, indeed she did,” said Rosa, 
‘“‘and have you come for me at last?” 

This little by-play passed unnoticed by 
those around, for as the money fell in 
Nilsson’s basket, the wildest enthusiasm 
prevailed, and the applause was deafen- 
ing. Men stood on the chairs and waved 
their hands, torgetting everything in their 
excitement but the present. And in the 
midst of it all, as I have said, Rosa found 
a friend, with both the desire and the 
ability to make her life pleasant and prof- 


itable. 
‘**And did Uncle Franz take Rosa to 


Germany?” you ask, ‘and give her the 
advantages of a foreign education?’ No, 
indeed. Uncle Franz’s gold bore the 
stamp of the American eagle. He had 
suffered from the oppression of the Old 
World, and had come to America for free- 
dom. He placed his niece where she could 
have a thorough American training, in 
one of our best schools, and spared neither 
money nor sympathy. 

The trip to Germany came later, how- 
ever. In fact, it was on their return voy- 
age that I made the acquaintance of Rosa 
and Annette and Uncle Franz. ‘The girls 
had feasted their eyes on the beauties of 
Europe, studied the evils with trained 
senses, and were coming home to work, 
as sO Many women are doing to-day, for 
the uplifting and purifying of society. 
God bless and prosper thei in their under- 
taking. 


I have 
Did 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY. 





BERLIN, GERMANY, MAy 25, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Germans, as a whole, are a philo- 
sophical people, especially those of the 
North. They are not as impulsive as the 
French, nor as practical as the English. 
They are very painstaking for a very 
small gain. In arts, in science, in politics 
they are slow in obtaining, but they are 
also slow in giving up. Changes and 
new ideas have a laborious struggle in 
conservative Germany. On account of 
this, the woman’s cause advances slowly ; 
no university has opened its doors to 
women. Men hesitate to recognize that 
woman is destined to be their political, 
social and intellectual partner. Of such 
partnership the women of Germany do 
not yetdream. As long as woman’s edu- 
cation is so inferior to man's, she must be- 
lieve in her inferiority. If the Empress 
Frederick could have ascended the throne 
by the side of her liberal and noble hus- 
band, the higher education of women 
would have gained a decided recognition, 
but the present empress is the exact ideal 
of the old type of woman. She is amia- 
ble, an obedient wife, a good mother, and 
she lets politics alone. She has no intel- 
lectual aspirations whatever. She especial- 
ly favors benevolent institutions. She 
will do nothing to forward the cause di- 
rectly. The new liberal party, however, 
who have themselves rather an arduous 
task, and who have to labor untiringly for 
a little gain, have many men among them 
who, finding that the position of women 
is in itself an obstacle to all progress, are 
coming forward to assist us. They have 
formed a union with the thoughtful wom- 
en of Berlin, and are working unitedly for 
theoretical and practical measures. Itisa 
great pleasure to me to see this co opera- 
tion. It shows that true chivalry has not 
died out in Germany. We only hope that 
more true and valiant knights may come 
forward to strengthen the modest and dif- 
fident, and to assist the strong and vigor- 
ous in their unselfish humanitarian work. 

Though there is no university in this 
city where I could pursue studies in phi- 
losophy and arts, yet I have found this the 
best and most suitable place for my vari- 
ous aims. Courses of lectures are given 
outside the university by excellent teach- 
ers. The Victoria Lyceum is the best in- 
stitution for that purpose. All libraries 





are now open to women. Then there is 


excellent private teaching to be had from 
learned men, and as the German teacher 
is comparatively modest in his demands, 
there is no lack of opportunity for one 
who does not care for a university degree. 
The art museums are excellent; music 
and the drama are of the best, and not- 
withstanding the imperial atmosphere of 
this city, there is more true liberalism, 
more vigor and aspiration to be met with 
here than anywhere else in Germany. 
Next week I leave for Kissingen, where I 
shall take the cure for a month; from there 
I shall travel directly toward New York 
to see my children and grandchild, to visit 
my friends, and then return to Germany 
in October for further study. 
CLARA NEYMANN. 


+o 





WOMAN SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JUNE 16, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

A hot wave has come and gone. The 
thermometer stood at 109°, and out on the 
Mojave desert at 113°, in the little towns 
along the railroad. But after five days 
the*kindly fog began to roll in again in 
the morning, and that, with the trade wind 
in the afternoon, now keeps it deliciously 
cool. 

The hot wave had the usual effect. It 
started everybody seaward, and the sea- 
side towns were fairly overwhelmed for a 
few days. Redondo Beach is said to have 
been visited by 18,000 people on Sunday, 
which was one of the worst days. Redondo 
Beach is a new town, enclosed by a semi- 
circle of hills and gradually sloping to the 
ocean. It consists of a large number of 
tents, smal] houses, shanties, a Chautauqua 
building of portly dimensions and ambi- 
tious dome, and a three-story, crescent- 
shaped hotel on the beach.. The improve- 
ments are made by a wealthy company, 
which is said to have invested a million 
dollars. The fishing is a great attraction, 
and the place is well patronized all sum- 
mer. Freight and passenger steamers stop 
at the wharf, and the Santa Fé and a 
dummy road accommodate the people. A 
tame seal, **Dick,’’ wanders about on the 
beach, sometimes coming up to the little 
stores on the second street back from the 
beach. He follows people about like a 
dog, and furnishes a great deal of amuse- 
ment. 

Near this place is, Inglewood, the home 
of Gen. Fremont,—at least, one of his 


homes. It is a neat little place, and pos- 
sesses some impressive relics of the 
‘*tboom.”’ One is a foundation of one of 


the colleges of the University of Southern 
California, which has been a foundation, 
and that only, for two years. Another is 
a large three-story hotel, never opened. 
A sober-looking old gentleman was water- 
ing some weed-choked geraniums around 
itas we drove by the other day. Still an- 
other relic is a building erected by an 
Eastern capitalist, who invested $60,000 in 
its construction, and realizes five dollars a 
month from his investment. 

The ‘Chinese question” is still a vexed 
one on this coast, in more ways than one, 
The other day a Chinese woman claimed 
the protection of the police from her hus- 
band, who abused her. Shortly after, an- 
other older woman claimed protection 
from the same man, and showed a mar- 
riage certificate which proved the one the 
first woman produced to have been a fraud. 
The man was held for bigamy, and she 
was taken to a home for such unfortunate 
women, conducted by Mrs. Watson. Im- 
mediately the Chinamen brought a 
charge against the woman of grand lar- 
ceny, and it took some time for the case to 
be cleared up. The charge proved utterly 
false. Finally, a woman who had come 
down to take the Chinese woman to the 
Chinese Mission at San Francisco was al- 
lowed to depart with her ; but all such cases 
do not end as well. Whenever one of 
these slaves (for that is what Chinese 
women are) attempts to escape, her owner 
brings some charge against her to hold 
her, and often succeeds. 

Only a few days ago, one that is here in 
Mrs. Weston‘s charge, told her story to a 
reporter. She had been sold when five 
years old, by her mother, for one hundred 
dollars, was brought here and kept for 
nine years with many others, and was sold 
at a profit of ninety dollars to the man who 
now claims her. She escaped, was re- 
captured, and escaped asecondtime. The 
girls are said to be kept in pens and not 
allowed any freedom. This woman-sla- 
very is terribly beyond the power of words 
to express. 

Not long ago a Hungarian woman was 
up in the courts to ask for protection from 
her brutal husband. He had got drunk, 
and demolished the furniture she had 
earned by washing, ‘‘to scare her and make 
her mind,” he said. He had abused hersick 
boy, had stuck a pitchfork into her (they 
live out on a little ranch), and when she 
objected to his making her stay on the load 
of hay which he insisted on piling up till 
it was in danger of toppling over, he went 
after matches to light jt; and she, poor 








woman, ‘‘thanked God that now she could 
die and go to heaven.” Yet the law of 
California gives all such men a right to 
sell or mortgage the home away from their 
wives without their knowledge or consent. 
and the women who have given time and 
money and strength to help earn them are 
powerless to help themselves in the only 
effective way, by changing the laws. 
EMMA HARRIMAN. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING AT BRYN MAWR 
AND WELLESLEY. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JUNE 17, 1890. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of May 17, in an interest- 
ing article *‘A Year's Progress for College 
Women,” were some statements regarding 
physical culture in American colleges for 
women, which I think are misleading. 
The writer states that the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore is ‘‘the only one of our 
new colleges, or old ones, that makes 
physical training obligatory.” If I mis- 
take not, Wellesley requires all its stu- 
dents to take gymnasium work. At Bryn 
Mawr the gymnasium was built before the 
college was open, and the work proposed 
in connection with it was begun as soon 
as any courses of instruction. Until 1889, 
physical training had not been required 
as a part of the work leading to a degree, 
but, for two years previous, ninety per 
cent. of the students elected it, and it is 
now obligatory. ‘This occurred before the 
Bennett Gymnasium of the Woman's Col- 
lege was built. 

Again it is asserted that “this college 
(Baltimore) has the finest equipment of 
any institution in the country for develop- 
ing the physical strength of women.” 
One would have to be very unpatriotic to 
allow this statement to pass unchallenged. 

So far as appearance goes, with perfect- 
ness of mechanism in apparatus and ac- 
complishment of the ends desired—viz., 
the perfect woman physically,—the equip- 
ment and arrangement of the gymnasium 
of Bryn Mawr is considered to be still 
unequalled. The machines of the gymna- 
sium of the Woman’s College are of Swed- 
ish construction, imported from that coun- 
try; and in his contract the maker, Dr. 
Gustav Zauder, of Stockholm, Sweden, 
stipulated that no views of them should 
ever be taken, or any American manufac- 
turer be allowed to see why they cost 
$5,000 exclusive of duties. In the cata- 
logue they are announced as ‘absolutely 
correct.” This remains to be proved. 
When they accomplish what the appara- 
tus at Bryn Mawr has done,—to wit: 100 
per cent. of its students with a large gain 
in strength of back and the same percent- 
age in strength of grip, with 95 per cent. 
of the class physically stronger in the 
chest and legs—then the equality of the 
Zauder machines with those of home pro- 
duction may be allowed. By first-class 
makers in this country these machines are 
not thought to be as effective as their own. 

If the word “institution” be taken in a 
very broad sense, the equipment of the 
Allen Gymnasium in Boston is fully up to 
that of anyin America. In area—a neces- 
sary part of the equipment—it is the larg- 
est devoted to women and children in the 
whole country, having a clear floor space 
of 6,111 square feet. 

My interest in the subject leads me to 
make these corrections. Many women, 
who believe in the value of the training of 
the body being made equal to that of the 
mind, might from the article infer that 
but one of our colleges for women had yet 
awakened to the comprehension of the 
fact, that the higher education of women 
is not complete until physical training is 
made an essential part of the curriculum. 

ELLEN LE GARDE. 





























The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs 4 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood's Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepased by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lorp WILL BY ForRCE AND FAITHFUL 
LADEEN. By Janet C. Meinnes. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1890. Price $1. 

This very odd story describes the prog- 


ress of a Southern boy of strong will and | 


ungovernable spirits into a self-restrained 
and useful man. ‘The atmosphere of the 
pook is Southern, unlike that of our ordi- 
nary stories. Itis full of grotesque drol- 
lery and Irish humor and negro pathos— 
the moral seeming to be that love will con- 
quer the wildest and most reckless heart. 


H. B. B. 
A Son or IssacnarR. A Romance of 
the Days of Messias. By Elbridge 8. 


Brooks. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.25. 
This attempt to describe in detail Christ’s 


London and New York: G. P. | m 


miracle of raising from the dead the son of | 


the widow of Nain, with the subsequent 


identification of the young man as the | 


martyr Stephen, is very dramatic and ef- 
fective. With great historical research the 
author portrays the men and events, as 
they lived and moved in Palestine nineteen 
hundred years ago. It will be to manya 
fascinating Bible-lesson, and to all an in- 
teresting historical romance. Butsuch an 
imaginative amplification of the Scripture 
record rather takes away the breath of an 
old-fashioned reader. H. B. B. 


GLORIANA, OR THE REVOLUTION OF 1900. 
By Lady Florence Dixie. London: Hen- 
ry & Co. 1890. 


This is a romance of the woman's rights 
movement. It has striking merits and 
equally striking defects. Viewed as a 
romance it is intense and interesting. ‘The 
characters are strongly drawn, the situa- 
tions dramatic, and the exposure of the 
weaknesses and vices of fashionable socie- 
ty fearless and scathing. But the story is 
an utterly impossible one. ‘The women do 
not act like women, nor the men like men. 
There is a vein of exaggeration which is 
absolutely grotesque. We can hardly 
imagine a more mischievous book, if re- 
garded as a serious attempt to portray thie 
ideal of woman suffragists. Its perusal 
would confirm remonstrants in their oppo- 
sition, and would convert the waverers 
into opponents. It is a pity that real 
genius and a noble purpose should be so 
marred by a lack of balance and judgment 





| 62 Pleasant Street, 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Mrs. E. NORTON, 61 East 11th St., three doors 
from Broadway, receives permanent and transient 
boarders at reasonable prices. Location central to 
largest retail stores and places of amusement. For 
terms address as above. 


~ LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to 4 P.M.) 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE, 








Boston office, 54 Equitable Building, Boston, with 
rs. E. G. Woelper. 





| WRS. E. G. WOELPER, 


MALDEN. | 


Real Estate ald Insurance | 


54 Equitable Building, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Malden office, 72 Pleasant St., Malden, with Mrs. 
C. P. Lacoste. 








Is Superior to any other Raw Liquid 


Food or Beef Extract in the market. 

a@- The nourishing and strengthening qualities 
of thie Food wil: sopectey be noticed in PU LMON.- 
ARY COMPLAINTS, first stages of CONSUMP.- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. It restores the appetite after sleep- 
less nights or alcoholic excess. 

As a Food for Infants it is without an equal 
if given in a few drops at every meal without 


| changing their regular diet. 


| remedy in all aiJments of the bowels. 


as to make a book, which might otherwise | 


be a most effective weapon, a boomerang, 
dangerous only to the cause it advocates. 
H. B. B. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


STEALING A CHILD. 








Aremarkably intelligent elephant, work- 
ing on a new bridge in Ceylon, says Mur- 
ray’s Magazine, had a young one to whom 
she was perfectly devoted. It died, and 
she was inconsolable. Formerly the gen- 
tlest of creatures, she grew irritable and 
even dangerous. One morning she broke 
the chain which confined her, and escaped 
into the forest. 

One night, about ten days after her 
escape, the officer who had been in charge 
of her went out to lie in wait for bears in 
a jungle at some distance. 

As he and his native attendant were re- 


turning early in the morning, the native | 


silently nudged him, and they saw in the 


It can be made more palatable by adding a little 
milk and sugar. Children like it, and during the 
summer months it will be found a most efficacious 
The Food is 
both regulating and nourishing, and sick babies will 
flourish on it until their little stomachs are ready 
to receive other food. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 
druggists. 


REFINED FOOD CoO., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JourNnaAL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 
More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 
strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 








| Mary B. Willard. 


| Henry B. Blackwell. 


dim gray light an elephant with her calf | 


making their way toward thecamp. They 
both sprang behind trees; and, when the 
elephants had passed, the native insisted 
that the older one was their old friend. 
When they reached the camp, they 
found that the truant had indeed returned, 
and had gone from one person to another, 


touching each with her trunk, as if she | 


were exhibiting her adopted child, which 


she had evidently begged, borrowed or | 


stolen during her absence. 

Her good temper and usual docility re- 
turned at once; and her owner blessed the 
good fortune which had enabled her to 
steal a child. 
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JIMMY AND THE CALF. 


Once there was a little boy named Jim- 





my, and he was thought to be a very brave | 
little fellow by all his relations and friends, | 
because he was not afraid of the dark and | 


did not seem to be afraid of anything else. 
Jimmy himself often boasted of his cour- 
age, and quite looked down on those of 
his playmates who did not dare go out of 
the house after nightfall. But the time 
came when his pride hada fall. Having 
Occasion to step outside of the door one 
evening, he had scarcely closed it behind 
him when his parents heard a shrill 
Scream. Then came arush and a scram- 
ble, followed by the bursting open of the 


door, and Jimmy’s appearance on the | 
threshold with pale face and dilated eyes. | 


“Why, Jimmy,” asked the father, ‘‘what 
is the matter?” “Oh!” replied Jimmy, in 
4 voice he tried to make steady, ‘how I 
did scare that calf! I scared him awful.” 
It seems a little calf had chosen the shel- 
tered corner of the house for a lodging- 
Place that night, and, startled by Jimmy's 
Sudden appearance, it sprang suddenly to 
its feet, nearly knocking the small boy 
Over as it did so. 


Jimmy has never heard | 


the last of scaring the timid little calf, | 


although he is a man now.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouRNAL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by ‘Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten. Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


| I. Bowditch. 


Shall Women be Admitted to the General 
Conference ? by Rev. J. W. Bashford. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


| Clarke. 


Woman Suffrage, Reasons for and against, by 
James Freeman Clarke. 

Three Dreams in a Desert, by Olive Schreiner. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judgsa Ad- 
ams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society. 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William I. 
Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at Woman’s JouRNAL Office, No. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 
same, postpaid, by mail. 

We prefer not to break packages of one hun- 
dred, but will, if requested, send assorted hun- 
dreds, containing not less than ten of one kind, 
for double -price. 
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MENTION THIs PAPER. 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
ero THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 


SS a 
_\ \ that of a corset front, so that a corset and Speemes bust support is provided 


' | ' Yu within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
iN 7 ih | * " | ] 
- 





Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 

the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 

Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones......... 

“« @i, **. « «* Bone Frant only...... 

p * Laced Bac™ , Boned Front and Back 

610, Misses’ Whole B «ck without Bones.. 

611 “ “ “ Bo 


621, Children’s—wit 
631, Infants’ sed 
PATENTED. DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING, 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weeshalltake pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
w&@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 












A. M. DAM, M. D. 


. 


405 Columbus Avenue, 


OFFICE HOURS: 
From 1 to 6 P. M. 
Monday and Saturday Evenings from 6 tos, 
Sundays from 11 A. M.to2P. M. 
No Patients seen any Evening except as above, 
No Patients seen Friday. 


Boston, Mass. 





KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked.” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFAOTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KNITTED CARPET LINING. The only Liping that relieves the carpet of grit and dust, and 
scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 


KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft | 
and elastic. | 
KNITTED TABLE PADDING, Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be | 


appreciated. 
TTRESSE PILLOWS AND BOLSTERS. 0f spongy 
KNITTED FALSE mar BESSES:., piece; always in order, and no part can become dis- | 


80 
ND FILLING FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 


placed or bunchy. 
KNITTED FILLED CHURCH LING Ba 
Ta an Mmergencr. Tne mmatirevere ales 


e used as reservers, and are to be depended on an emergency. 
Katrre » FIELING FOR HORSE A P. STEAM, RAILROAD CAR SEATS. | 
KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes. ‘ 
KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest commendation from all who have used them. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. [Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 
wire bed without mattress, and the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 


CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 


best in the world. Remain elastic and keep 
KNITT DF LLED WATER-PROOF MATTRES 
an life- e 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 





FACTORY AT CANTON, MASS. 


- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can learn of a safe and 
positive remedy by a free consultation at my office, 


or by sending stamp for circular. Method electro- 
lysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


MRS. FLEMING’S HAIR TONIC 


IS WARRANTED TO CHECK 
FALLING OF THE HAIR. 


Sold by MELVIN & BADGER, Boston, Mass. 
HAZARD,HAZARD & Co., NewYork, and others 









THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 
Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





212 Columbus Ave., cor. Berkeley Street, 
PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 


Suite 3, Ist Floor. 
5 i OU Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


queen E. LY NTON,19 Park Place,New York | 





Safety 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


*WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, Pa. 
kK Opens 9th month, 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from 
Broud St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. 
Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


 Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prao- 
tical Laboratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


‘Weman's Medical College of Chicago, 


in Se 








| Term bogins about the second Tuesda 
tember and continues Sete aee weeks. Thoroug' 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
articulars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop St., a tl. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ guaes course of Didacth 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........-. covccccce @ 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 
tion and in advance......... coccroccece veces 00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ..... Cor ccccece sos = 6 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once....... 6,00 
Graduation Fee........+++++ eee ceccccs cesses 80,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; ending May, 
1889. Soeee soasy’ @ranet couree. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
| dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 

Hospitals and me ae meter: of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
| 128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms ‘24 and 44, 
Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but givin, 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARRHAL, 

UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a been = analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 
ffice hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. : 


























For the Relief and Cure of 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
| WI NE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. $1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop 
them for a time and then have them return again, 
sease 
of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS a 
life-long study, I warrant my remedy to cure the 
worst cases. Because others have failed is no 
reason for not now receiving a cure, Send at 
lible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
H, G, ROOT, ME. 183 Pearl St., N.Y. 
ROOT’S PURGATIVE PILLS cure 
ood Diseases, Constipation and Biliousness, 


KCEN I C Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
25 Cents a Box. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
I mean aradical cure. J have made the di 
once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infal 








BOSTON STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 


| West Chester Park and Westland Ave. 


The patrons of the Boston Storage Warrhouse and 
the public are notified that in addition to the facilities 


| which have been furnished for the storage of household 


furniture and other articles, there have recently been 
completed several large fire and burglar preof vaults 
for the safe keeping of SILVERWARE, Costly 
Goods and other valuables. People going abroad or 
into the country are invited to avail themselves df the 
advantages thus offered for the security of their effects. 
For rates, apply at office on Westland Avenue, corner 
West Chester Park, 


F. W. LINCOLN, General Manager. 
teliepnone neo. 4 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, agreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably." — 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 834 Broadway, New York. 
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WYOMING! 
The First Free State for Women. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


JULY 4, 1890. 

In the second century of our national 
life, we still celebrate this day; the day 
we declared our independence, inaugurated 
a new civilization, and cut the gordian 
knot that bound us to the institutions of 
the Old World. 

When the United States of America in- 
scribed her name on the roll of nations, 
with a constitution placing all power in 
the hands of the people; ignoring popes 
and kings, and declaring all men equal, 
we celebrated the greatest event that had 
thus far marked the history of the race. 
But now we have assembled to celebrate 
a still greater event, the dawning of the 
glad day when the mother of the race is at 
last recognized as a human soul, as a per- 
son, endowed with inalienable rights; as 
a citizen of the State, with an equal voice 
in government; an equal factor in the 
social scale of being; a member of the 
church universal, to be guided in matters 
of faith by her own individual conscience 
and judgment; for political equality means 
all this—civil, social and religious free- 
dom. 

The admission of Wyoming as a State | 
into the Union, witha provision in her con- 
stitution for woman suffrage, is our sec- 
ond declaration of independence; as much 
more important in national life than that 
of 1776 as the fulfilment of a principle ex- 
ceeds its proclamation. 

When the Territory of Wyoming, 
twenty-one years ago, recognized woman 
as an equal factor in civilization, but few 
appreciated the momentous and far reach- 
ing consequences of that step; and when 
the great experiment was consummated 
by the recent debate and vote at the nation- 
al capital, the most sanguine of us could 
hardly believe that woman, in her long, 
dreary struggle for freedom, was at last 
victorious. 

A brief review of the history of Wyo- 
ming, its size, resources, and how it hap- 
pened to make the experiment of woman 
suffrage, it might be well to rehearse on 
the natal day of its Statehood. 

On July 25, 1868, Wyoming made its 
first appearance on the map of the North 
American continent. An act of Congress 
carved it with the Dakotas out of the 
Great American Desert. 

It is one of the largest, and when its re- 
sources are developed, it will be one of the 
richest States in the Union. Its area is 
97,575 square miles—as large as New York 
and Pennsylvania together. It is well 
watered, as three of the largest rivers in 
North America have their sources there, 
and four others cross the boundaries on 
either side. She has from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 acres of spruce and pine forests, 
which, with the melting snow on her 
mountains, keep the smaller streams full 
most of the year. Besides her agricultu- 
ral resources, Wyoming is rich in minerals 
and oil. Shealready has about 110,000 in- 
habitants. 

Near the close of the first legislative as- 
sembly, without any previous discussion, 
a member introduced the following bill : 


Be it enacted by the Council and House of Kep- 
resentatives of the Territory of Wyoming: 

Src. 1. Every woman of the age of 18, resident 
in this Territory, may at every election to be 
hoiden under the laws thereof, cast her vote ; and 
her rights to the elective franchise, and to hold 
Office, shall be the same under the election laws 
of the Territory, as those of electors. 

Sec. u. This Act shall take effect and be in | 
force from and after its passage. 

Strange to say, the bill passed almost 
unanimously and without debate. It was 
said at the time that it was done partly as | 
a joke, and partly to advertise the Territo- 
ry, hoping thereby to induce a larger im- 
migration of women. It was ademocratic | 
measure, and as that party was in the 
majority, there was no difficulty in passing 
it. However, the Republicans, too, voted 
for the bill, and a Republican governor 
signed it. 

As the women generally voted the Re- 
publican ticket, it being the party of law 
and order, their votes changed the politics | 
of the State, leaving the Democrats in the | 
minority. They made several attempts to 
disfranchise the women, but to no _ pur- 














pose. The best men in the Territory rec- 
ognized the civilizing power of woman at 
the polls, in the courts and in general 
society, and have remained steadfast to 
the principle. 

Before women went to the polls, dis- 
order and rowdyism prevailed; fisticuff 
fights were usual, and even the use of fire- 
arms was frequent; fraud and violence 
marked the elections. And yet, the first 
time carriages rolled up to the polls loaded | 
with women to vote, that rough pioneer | 
crowd fell back in line, hats in hand, and | 
maintained a respectful silence until the 
women had voted. Their influence was 
felt, too, in the choice of cangidates; they | 
invariably opposed the nomination of men | 
of immoral character and bad habits. 

In the courts, women discharged their 
duties with wisdom and discretion. Esther 


Morris, as justice of the peace, presided 
for two years, maintaining the most order- 
ly court in the Territory, and none of her 
decisions were ever reversed. 

As jurors, too, they were reasonable and 
conscientious, holding their sentiments 
and emotions in abeyance to the evidence. 
Even in a murder case, where much anx- 
iety was expressed lest women should be 
governed by their feelings, their verdict 
was strictly in line with the testimony. 
They felt the responsibility in deciding 
on a human life, and carefully reviewed 
the testimony again and again, and after 
a prolonged and serious consultation, they 
were unanimous in rendering the verdict 
“guilty.” 

Miss Anthony and I in company visited 
the Territory in 1871, and saw the women 
who had filled these various offices, talked 
with them at their firesides, watched 
them in their domestic avocations, and ate 
bread made by the same hands that had 
cast a ballot. We found social life there 
the same as in the Eastern States. Mar- 
riage had not been annulled, cradles aban- 
doned, nor the stockings mended by the 
State. We were struck, too, with the 
earnestness and intelligence of the women. 
Their conversation was more about laws 
and constitutions, principles of govern- 
ment, and practical politics, than about 
fashions, personalities, and their neigh- 
bors’ private affairs. 


physical endurance to vote and hold office. 
They said they never earned three dollars 
a day so easily as sitting in comfortable 
chairs listening to cases in court, and it 
was less of an effort to vote than to watch 
a loaf of bread through its va rious phases 
until it emerged from the oven in perfec- 
tion. 

Women have manifested great public 
spirit, and a conscientious interest in every 
department of government. especially in 
that of education. At the last census, 
Wyoming was returned as having a smaller 
per cent. of illiteracy than any State or 
Territory in the Union. Again, she has 
no public debt. On January 10, 1890, after 
every obligation had been paid, there was 
in her treasury $230,000 ; due, no doubt, in 
some measure, to woman's economy in 
many minor expenditures. And yet her 
educational and charitable institutions are 
weil sustained. 

And now, Wyoming has been admitted 
into the sisterhood of States with a woman 
suffrage provision in herconstitution. She 
had been duly warned that this proviso 
would probably block her chance for ad- 
mission, but her wisest politicians said, 
‘*‘We will take the noble women, who have 
endured with us the hardships of pioneer 
life, into the Union with us, or we will re- 
main a Territory until there are manly 
men enough in Congress to admit us to- 
gether.” Fortunately there was.a suffi- 
cient number there already to pass the 
bill, though after much opposition and 
prolonged debate, in which the old plati- 





They laughed over | 
the common idea that women had not the | 





tudes that have been answered a hundred | 
times were made to do duty once more. | 


The frivolous objections we hear on both | 


sides of the Atlantic, in England and 
America alike, are unworthy of gentlemen 
who have had the advantage of collegiate 
education, drilled in science, philosophy, 
history and logic. It is fair to suppose 


| that they present the best arguments they 


can find, hence we must attribute their 
failure, not to any lack of native strength, 
but to the paucity of the material at hand 
on that side of the question. 

The history of Wyoming should close 
the debate on this subject, as we now 
have abundant facts of long standing to 
contradict all the absurd suppositions and 
soul-harrowing prophecies of the opposi- 
tion. 

The discussion on the admission of 
Wyoming in Congress was watched with 


| intense interest throughout the country, 


as well as in Washington. The galleries 
in the capitol were crowded day after 
day, and the passage of the bill was hailed 
with the wildest enthusiasm, especially 


| in Wyoming, and celebrated in all her 
| chief cities with music, processions, flags 


and banners waving everywhere, with 
guns and cannon firing salutes through 
the day, and bonfires illuminating the 
towns far into the night. Preparations 
are being made for a greater celebration 
when the President and Senate have con- 
firmed the work of the House and her 
delegate returns from Washington. 

In Wyoming now it can be truly said, 
there is no caste nor class, no bond nor 
free, no Jew nor Gentile, no male nor 
female, but all are one, by the provisions 
of the State constitution. This is the first 
genuine republic the world has ever seen, 
the first recognition in government of the 
great principle of equal rights for all. 
This marks a new epoch on the horologe 
of time, in which we are to witness the 
realization of the poet laureate’s prophesy : 


‘‘Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two plummets dropt as one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind.” 








College, Wendell Phillips, our prophet, | tutions of the State; and only left it | 
| orator and seer, in speaking of the destiny | when she was convinced of the uselessness 


of woman, said: ‘The first glimpse we 
get of Saxon blood in history is that line 
of Tacitus, which reads, ‘In all grave 
matters we consult our women.’ Years 
hence, when robust Saxon sense has flung 
away Jewish superstition and Eastern 
prejudice, and put under its foot fasti- 
dious scholarship and squeamish fashion, 
some second Tacitus from the valley of 
the Mississippi will answer to him of the 
seven hills, ‘In all grave matters we con- 
sult our women.’” ‘This prophecy, made 
only nine years ago, is already fulfilled. 
The statesmen of Wyoming have indeed 
echoed back from under the very dome 
of our capitol] that “in all grave matters 
we consult our women;” yea, more, 
beyond the valley of the Mississippi they 
have planted a republic where the matri- 
archate, or mother age, shall be realized 
once more. 

Though by inheritance we should share 


in all the conquests of the fathers, from | 
Plymouth Rock until | 


their landing on 
now, though rightful heirs of - North 
America from sea to sea, yet we gladly 
yield. it all for that holy land, called 
Wyoming, redeemed from the great Amer- 
ican Desert, where at last women may 
enjoy the blessings of self-government. 
It is a small spot, we own, compared with 
the vast possessions that should be ours; 
but Palestine on the eastern map looks 
smaller still, yet the great doctrine of 
human equality was uttered there by 
Him whose life was one great sacrifice. 
Through all these centuries, that thought, 
wafted by winds and waves round and 
round the globe, has found no living echo 
to its truth until now. Wyoming answers 
back, and the daughters of the people who 
have also touched the depths of self-sacri- 
fice, have come up through great tribula- 
tions to join in the chorus, ‘*Equal Rights 
to All.” 

The Saxon race is destined, I believe, 
to carry the new gospel of woman’s 
equality to all the nations of the earth. 
Thus far, England and America have kept 
pace, step by step, in this direction, and I 
venture to predict that the sunlight now 
shining on the mountain tops of Wyom- 
ing will soon gild the venerable dome of 
St. Paul’s. 

The pilgrims of the future will not be 
mourning saints weeping around the sep- 
ulchres of the dark past, but a happy 
multitude, seeking westward the one 
bright star in our constellation of States; 
rejoicing in a risen humanity, redeemed 
from poverty and ignorance, and free from 
the hateful spirit of caste and class; to 
live evermore under a truly parental gov- 
ernment, a united head, equal in power 
and glory. 





soe 
MRS. SARAH E. H. DOYLE. 


The following appreciative memorial 
sketch of the beloved and lamented Mrs. 
8S. E. H. Doyle, of Providence, R. I., was 
written for the Providence Journal, by her 
friend Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace: 

Of all the mysteries in this our human 
life, there is none greater than the re- 
moval by sudden illness and death of 
persons in apparently vigorous health, 
whose useful lives are so interwoven with 
the interests and the welfare of the people 


| around that it seems impossible that these 


can prosper without their aid; while at 
the same time,throughout the community, 
exist many worthless characters, whose 
bad living, bad habits, and shattered health 
render them a burden and a nuisance; 
and yet they live on in vice and misery to 
a sad old age. 

In the recent decease of Mrs. Sarah E. 
H. Doyle, this incomprehensibleness is 
strikingly manifested. Disclaiming all 
assumption of the absence of ordinary 
human frailties, those who knew her well 


can truly assert that hers was an excep- | 


tionally useful life, and hers an excep- 
tionally well-rounded character. 

Engaged in the labors and cares of a 
large family, such as with an ordinary 
woman would have required her whole 
attention, this woman, without any neg- 
lect of these, found time and energy to 
bestow upon many other causes of hu- 
manity and reform. Her family duties 
were well performed. Her husband and 
her children were faithfully attended to, 
watched over, cared for with an affection 
and devotion that won for her their most 
passionate regard during her life, and en- 
shrine her in their memory as a model of 
wifely and motherly love. Outside of her 
home, her personal attention went forth 
to many cases of individual need, of which 
the world around her knew very little; 
and thence widened out to charities and 
institutions with wise counsel and unfail- 
ing help. The lowest and most degraded of 
human beings received her pity and her 
pags me and the managers of the 
Sophia Little Home will long miss her 
good judgment in the conduct of this most 
trying beneficence. She aided in the es- 
tablishment of the free kindergartens in 
Providence, and was one of the first 
women elected on the city school com- 
mittee. To her efforts was in a measure 
due the establishment of the State Home 
and School for dependent children—dan 
institution intended by its founders to be 
one of great practical usefulness, and her 
interest in its success has followed it from 


| its first opening. 


She was, at one time, appointed by the 
governor on the “Board of Female Vis- 


, 
In his last speech given at Harvard | itors to the Penal and Correctional Insti- 
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| voted to the cause which, in her estima- 





of a Board of Women who had no au- 
thority or, power save that of complaint 
(which was usually unheeded), believing 
that her time could be more profitably 
spent elsewhere. 

In the early stages of the movement 
for the enfranchisement of women, this 
woman of large brain and clear vision 
readily saw that justice and right, as well 
as the highest expediency, required that, 
in governmental affairs, there should be 
no distinction on account of sex; and, 
seeing this, there was no hesitation on her 
4 to embrace the woman suffrage cause. 

ith her, conviction that a principle was 
right brought with it a sense of duty to 
labor for its adoption; and finding that in 
all philanthropic undertakings by women 
they were constantly hampered and hin- 
dered by their legal disabilities, as well as 
by their dependent, subordinate condition 
in private life, she made the restoration of 
her sex to its proper place in the world 








her life work; and gave to it her best 
energies and her heartiest devotion. No 
matter who frowned or who disapproved, 
this brave woman never wavered. If oblo- 
quy and derision assailed us in public or in 
private, she never deserted or concealed 
her colors, or shrank from bearing her | 
share of the odium or the burdeys imposed 

upon the advocates of an unpopular cause. 
If other women, weary with working and 
waiting for the long-delayed accomplish- 
ment, drew away partially from woman 
suffrage work, to labor in other fields for 
the advancement of women which prom- 
ised more immediate, if only partial re- 
sults, she saw that this movement for 
woman suffrage was the fountain head 
from which all such drew their inspiration 
and their power to act efficiently; and, 
while she gave to them her sympathy and 
encouragement and such time as she had 
to spare, her best service was always de- 








tion, was to be the motive power that 
would regenerate the world. She was a 
most loyal friend. Having given her 
heart, she clung in her friendships with 
the same persistence which characterized 
her devotion to the women’s cause. 

She had a remarkably independent mind ; 
what she believed to be right for her to | 
think or do she maintained and acted on, 
regardless of reproach or disfavor from 
friend or foes. In this spirit she dis- 
carded all ceremonials and display of 
forms in religion, and dwelt simply on the 
duty of doing and thinking what is right. 
On the last occasion of a visit from her, at 
the house of the writer, she met there an 
English gentleman who was a devout 
churchman, with whom she held a serious 
conversation on these questions, and, in 
the frankest but sweetest manner, ex- 
pressed her lack of interest in all theolog- 
ical speculation, and bore the finest testi- 
mony to the beauty of that religion which 
enters into every act of the daily life, and | 
leads therein to the doing of what is right, 
simply because it-i: right, and thus be- 
comes our duty. I was deeply impressed 
by the eloquence of her speech, while her 
beautiful face was radiant with the inten- | 
sity of her feelings; and the gentleman | 
himse)f seemed fairly awed by the spirit- 
ual beauty and practical application of her | 
simple faith. Alas! how little I dreamed | 
that this was the last time I should hear | 
her voice or look on her expressive face, | 
as she uttered words which seemed like a 
divine inspiration. It seems to me now as 
a parting benediction, for it was not her 
custom to open so freely her spiritual 
sense; and I had never before heard her 
state so fully her religious ideas. 

And now the curtain has dropped be- 
tween this noble woman and the many 
interests, dome&tic and public, which filled 
her life with loving and useful service, 
leaving us, who must live and work on 
without her, to exclaim 

‘“*Vainly look we for another in thy place to 

stand.” 


Yet, dearest friend, while this great 
mystery lies unopened before us,— 


“Tis something to a heart like mine 
To think of thee as living yet; 
To feel that such a light as thine 
Could not in utter darkness set. 


“Less dreary seems the untried way, 
Since thou hast left thy footprints there, 
And beams of mournful beauty play 
Round the sad angel’s sable hair. 


“O friend! if thought and sense avail not 
To know thee henceforth as thou art, 
That all is well with thee forever, 
I trust the instincts of my heart. 


“Thine be the quiet habitations, 
Thine the green pastures blossom-sown, 
And smiles of saintly recognition, 
As sweet and tender as thy own. 
“Thou com’st not from the hush and shadow 
To meet us, but to thee we come; 
With thee we never can be strangers, 
And where thou art must still be home.” 


+++ 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


City Pornt.—The City Point League 
held its last meeting for the season on 
Wednesday evening, June 25, at the resi- 
dence of Dr. and Mrs. E.S. Boland. It 
was purely sucial in character, being the 
last of a most prosperous series, in which 
the League has been favored by such 
speakers as Lucy Stone, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Abby Morton Diaz, Elizabeth 
Upham Yates and Martha Avery. There 
was no formal entertainment, but the 
pleasure of the evening was greatly in- 
creased by recitations. by Mrs. Haywood 
and Mrs. Tower, piano duets by the Miss- 
es Stuart, a piano and violin duet by Miss 
Craibe and Miss Tobin, and a song by 
Mrs. Williams. Light refreshments were 
—— by Caterer Cook, after which the 

ague adjourned until the fourth Wednes- 
day in September, instead of October, as 
hitherto, thus giving one more meeting 
next year than this flourishing League has 
held before. E. F. B. 





THAT tired feeling now so often heard 
of, is entirely overcome by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which gives mental and bodily 
strength. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 

Boston Shopping Bureau.—Address, by letter 
only, 3 Park Street, Room 7. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Lowest market prices. Ex. 
pert buyers. Strangers accompanied and advised at 


a moderate charge if arrangements have been 
previously made, Send for circular. 





Those in want of pure fruit jellies can be sup- 
pee by addressing Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord 

ass. Price per dozen tumblers, Grape, Barberry, 
Quince, Cranberry, $3.25; Apple, $2.50. Orders 
taken in the fruit season for any variety, such ag 
Blackberry, Currant, Strawberry, besides those 
already mentioned. Jams also furnished, if ordered 
in or before the fruit season. 








Proof-Reader.—Wanted, a situation as proof. 
reader, by a Southern woman, who can give excel]. 
lent references as to ability. Has read proof for 
one of the daily papers of Providence, R. I. Address 
Mrs. Wright, 270 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 





The New York Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon 
Bureau is at No. 24 Union Square, East (not at 94 
as formerly stated). The Bureau has also opened 
a branch office at No. 24 East 42d Street. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 





Ladies from all parts of the U.S. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family 
on the finest avenue in the city, by ebdscssing Mra, 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer. 
ences exchanged. 





The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureay 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau. 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL Sus. 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mags, 
E. 8S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 


Terminal 
City, 


EASTERN TERMINUS OF THE 
INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


The Short Route to Europe 


Terminal City Company (Limited) was char- 
tered by the Parliament of Nova Scotia, for the 
purpose of founding and fostering the growth of 
a large commercial, manufacturing and fishing 
centre near the eastern terminus of the Strait of 
Canso. 

THE PROPERTY OF THE COMPANY con- 
sists of 3,046 ACRES of land on the Nova Scotia 
side of the Strait of Canso, with a water frontage 
of six miles. 

1,522 ACRES of land on the island of Cape 
Breton, with a wide water frontage on Caribou 
Cove. 

COAL MINES covering a coal area of eight 
square miles, at Caribou Cove, in Richmond 
county, Cape Breton Island, with seams of coal 
varying in width from 3 to 11 feet, and running 
direct to the water’s edge. 

THE TERMINAL CITY RAILROAD CO. 
(Limited), a line chartered and suxveyed to run 
from Mulgrave, N.8., to Terminal City, a dis- 
tance of 5% miles, and also a line running from 
Wright’s Cove, Cape Breton Island, to connect 
with the government railroad of Cape Breton, a 
distance of five miles. 


250,000 Shares of Treasury Stock 


To be sold to develop the property. 
The Company has no debts. The stock is 
non-assessable. 


IMPORTANT POINTS. 


Terminal City is the natural outlet of the prod- 
ucts of the great Northwest and the Dominion of 
Canada—being the nearest available shipping 
point to Europe—and is destined to be to the East- 
ern Coast what Vancouver is to the Western. 

It possesses a harbor that has no superior, the 
entrance being 12 miles wide, without island, bar 
or shoal, open the year round and free from fog. 
At a point where the average rise and fall of the 
tide is but five feet. 

Its charter is the most liberal ever granted by 
the Nova Scotia Parliament. 

Beside its magnificent future as a Railway Ter- 
minus and port of entry, it is in the midst of one 
of the richest and most beautiful sections to be 
found on the whole continent of North America. 


CAPITAL STOCK, 


500,000 Shares, $5,000,000 


(PAR VALUE. 810.) 


Excursion July 21. 


Special Private Hotel Cars will leave Bot 
ton for Terminal City sat 9 A. M. Fare for 
Round Trip of 8 days, meals and berths it 
cluded, $50.00. 


Special Rates from All Points. 


Stock now selling at $4 per share- 
Further particulars at the office of the com- 
pany, 31 Milk St., Room 9, Boston, Mass. 








GEORGE B. NICHOLS, President. 
HIRAM M. PEARL, Gen’! Mang’r. 
ORLANDO P. SHANNON, Treasurer. 
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